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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotu 
precipice  gf  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  toiih  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


election  did  not  crucially  test  the  political  opinions  of  the 
department.  The  Royalists  boast  that  the  total  abstainers 
from  the  intoxicating  effects  of  polling-booths  all  belong  to 
their  party,  but  that  vaunt  is  merely  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  Royalist  impotence  takes  refuge  in  swaggering 
falsehoods. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  shock  of  the  Republican  defeat  at  the  elections  in 
'the  United  States  seems  to  have  broken  in  pieces  the  party 
that  has  held  power  without  interruption,  and  even  without 
a  serious  threat  of  displacement  since  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  defeated  party  have  already  begim  to  indulge 
in  that  favourite  and  most  useless  amusement  of  defeated 
parties,  recrimination.  General  Grant’s  peculiar  following 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  professional  politicians  who  have 
mixed  themselves  up  in  questionable  transactions  like  the 
^‘salary  grab,”  and  the  professional  politicians  retort  that 
the  President’s  **  military  manners,”  his  dictatorial  conduct, 
and  his  hankering  after  the  third  term  were  the  real  causes 
of  the  disast-er.  And  no  doubt  the  animosities  thus  revealed 
will  go  much  deeper  and  further.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Republican  party  will  be  able  to  retrieve  their  present  losses 
before  the  Presidential  conflict  of  1876  ;  their  only  hope  of 
doing  so  rested  in  their  union  and  adherence  to  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  the  nation  was  determined  to  cleave.  But 
now,  instead  of  union,  we  find  division,  and  instead  of  an 
immovable  foundation  of  Republican  principles  we  see  a 
tendency  to  dissolution,  which  would  lead  every  man  to  do 
what  he  thinks  right  or  expedient  without  reference  to  his 
party.  The  rumour,  however,  that  General  Grant  is  bidding 
for  the  support  of  his  former  enemies  in  the  South,  as  an 
advocate  of  inflation  ”  and  an  opponent  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained. 

.  The  Bonapartists  won  a  conspicuous  success  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oise  last  Sunday,  the  Due  de  Mouchy  gaining 
53,454  votes,  while  M.  Rousselle,  the  Radical  Republican, 
gained  only  19,167,  and  M.  Levavasseur,  the  Conservative 
Republican,  15,536.  Thus  the  Imperialist  polled  a  greater 
number  than  the  Republicans  combined.  The  Due  de 


The  moderate  Republicans  bitterly  complain  of  the 
Radicals  for  having  allowed  M.  Rousselle  to  split  the 
Republican  vote  in  the  Oise.  Journal  des  Dehats  waras 
the  Radicals  that  they  will  scare  the  people  if  they  do  not 
persistently  vote  for  Conservatives.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
Due  de  Mouchy  would  have  been  returned  whether  M. 
Rousselle  had  stood  or  not.  Besides,  there  is  much  good 
sense  in  the  plea  of  the  Rappel  that,  if  the  Radicals  vote 
for  Conservative  Republicans  in  Conservative  departments, 
the  Conservatives  should  return  the  compliment  in  Radical 
departments.  But  M.  Rousselle  was  put  forward  for  a 
deeper  reason.  The  Radicals  have  so  often  voted  for  Con¬ 
servatives,  and  so  often  effaced  themselves,  that  the  gains 
of  the  Left  Centre  have  been  disproportionately  large.  Now 
the  Radicals  fear  that  if  the  Left  Centre  be  allowed  to 
grow  much  stronger,  it  may  impose  such  constitutional 
laws  as  will  continue  many  evils  of  the  present  sjrstem. 
Hence  they  wish  to  give  clear  warning  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  must  reckon  with  them  as  well  as  with  the  Royalists. 
Meanwhile,  the  Left  Centre  has  been  so  far  true  to  the 
Republic  that  it  has  resisted  with  disdain  the  offers  of  the 
Orleanists.  As  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  said  in  a  powerful 
article  in  the  Rappel,  the  Left  Centre  prefers  a  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  pro¬ 
visional  system,  but  it  also  prefers  a  vote  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  laws  proposed  by  M.  Dufaure  to  an  immediate  dis¬ 
solution.  The  Radicals, -on  the  other  hand,  seek  an  instant 
appeal  to  the  country. 


The  elections  to  the  Now  Italian  Parliament  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy  commenced  on  last  Sunday,  but  the 
total  result  and  the  alteration  which  it  will  make  in  the 
respective  numerical  positions  of  the  parties  cannot  possibly 
be  known  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ballot-voting,  which 
will  take  place  to-morrow  wherever  the  polling  was  not 
completely  decisive.  As  these  still  undecided  elections 
amount  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  the  events 
of  next  Sunday  must  greatly  influence  the  total  result. 
Hitherto  it  would  seem  that  no  party  has  obtained  any  par¬ 
ticular  advantage.  The  real  routest  lay  between  the 
Moderates  and  the  Left,  who  both  accepted  eagerly  the 
challenge  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The  Government 
will  continue  to  retain  a  majority,  but  they  have  not  gained 
— at  least  as  far  as  can  be  calculated — that  victory  over  the 
opposition  that  was  expected.  All  the  members  of  the 
Ministr)^  have  been  returned,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
opposition  leaders,  though  some  few  have  still  to  undergo  a 
ballot.  Amongst  these  was  Garibaldi,  who,  though  nomi¬ 
nated  in  two  colleges,  did  not  obtain  the  requisite  number 
of  votes  in  either. 


The  Republicans  were  successful  in  the  Drome  and  the 
3rd.  In  the  one  department  the  Radical,  M.  Madier  de 
ontjau,  gained  40,000  votes,  while  the  Bonapartist,  M. 
orin,  obtained  26,000.  In  the  other,  118,659  votes  were 
^en  for  M.  Parsy,  a  Conservative  Republican,  but  M. 
®vet,  a  Bonapartist,  polled  the  large  minority  of  102,000. 
lere  were  nearly  100,000  abstentions,  and  hence  the 


At  a  time  when  the  combatants  in  Spain  were  supposed 
to  be  about  to  go  into  winter  quarters  after  a  resultless 
campaign,  the  Government  troops  have  suddenly  shown  an 
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araoant  of  activity  that  bids  fair  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
if  its  first  snoeesses  are  properly  followed  up.  Not  only 
have  the  Carlists  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Irun, 
but  they  have  been  so  hotly  pressed  by  the  relieving  forces 
that  they  have  had  to  abandon  their  positions  on  the 
Bidassoa  and  retreat  to  the  mountains,  making,  it  is 
believed,  for  their  head-quarters  at  Estella.  This  complete 
defeat  of  his  last  move  cannot  but  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Pretender’s  cause,  and  may  so  dishearten  his  faithful 
Basques  and  Navarrese  as  to  prove  absolutely  disastrous. 
It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that,  according  to  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Ilerald,  the  Republicans  have  abused 
their  victory  by  wholesale  conflagration  of  the  houses  of 
Oarlist  S3unpathiser8.  The  Government  of  Spain  should 
be  strong  enough  to  put  down  the  insurgents  without  such 
atrocities,  which  they  have  hitherto  represented  as  the 
tactics  of  the  enemy,  and  of  which  they  have  boasted 
that  their  own  hands  were  clean. 


dissect  it.  Thus  the  lecture  was  brought  to  an  end  H 
the  professor  was  afterwards  hooted  home.  The  Go*  ^ 
ment  has  punished  the  culprits  by  shutting  up  the  Sch^i 
of  Medicine  till  the  Ist  of  December.  This  is  one  of  ma^ 
riots  that  have  taken  place  at  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
they  are  almost  always  caused  by  religious  or  political 
animosity.  The  French  medical  students  see  priests  in  the 
running  brooks,  and  the  Pope  in  everything. 


A  split  seems  inevitable  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Sjmod  met  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  two  centuries,  the  Orthodox  party 
led  by  M.  Guizot,  passed  resolutions  aflBrming  that  the 
Church  believed  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  such  as  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  The  Liberal 
party  protested  that  the  resolutions  were  illegal,  but  the 
Council  of  State  ruled  that  they  were  regular,  and  the 
Government  allowed  them  to  be  imposed  as  a  theological 
test  in  all  the  elections  of  the  Church.  Many  of  the 
Liberal  congregations,  however,  defied  the  decree,  and 
conducted  their  elections  as  if  it  had  never  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  M.  de  Cumont, 
has  declared  those  elections  to  be  illegal.  The  Liberals 
have  held  some  important  meetings,  and  they  have 
sent  to  Paris  the  representatives,  it  is  said,  of  forty-two 
consistories,  260  pastors,  and  350,000  persons.  The 
Orthodox  party  insist  that  the  Rationalists  shall  leave 
the  Church  and  form  a  body  of  their  own.  The  Liberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  wish  to  remain  where  they  are,  and 
they  demand  that,  if  they  do  quit  the  Church,  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  keep  their  places  of  worship  as  well  as  their 
salaries.  The  orthodox  members  will  resist  such  a  claim, 
and  the  Government  has  not  yet  given  its  reply.  But 
it  is  clear  that  one  Church  is  not  large  enough  to  hold 
a  party  which  affirms,  and  a  party  which  denies,  all  the 
common  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Separation  is  inevit¬ 
able.  — 

M.  Clement  Duvemois,  who  was  a  Minister  under  the 
Empire,  who  victualled  Paris  before  the  siege,  and  who  had 
been  the  Emperor’s  favourite  journalist,  is  now  undergoing 
his  trial  in  Paris  on  a  charge  of  swindling.  He  started  the 
Ordre  after  the  war,  and,  being  an  enterprising  man,  he 
then  founded  a  Spanish  bank,  without  having  any 
capital.  He  got  loans,  issued  a  glowing  prospectus,  plunged 
into  speculation,  lost  most  of  the  money  which  he  had 
borrovred,  and  hence  he  stands  accused  of  a  crime  like  that 
for  which  Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  were  an^gaod 
at  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  trial  is  still  |M0- 

ceeding.  - 

At  the  first  discussion  of  the  Landsturm  Bill  in  the 
German  Parliament,  four  members  spoke,  representing  te 
Ultramontane,  the  Liberal,  the  Progressist,  and  the  © 
Conservative  parties.  Only  one  of  them  opposed  the 
in  principle — viz..  Count  Ballestrem,  formerly  ^  ® 
in  the  Prussian  Army,  but  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  was 
brought  up  in  Belgium,  and  was  appointed,  in  1 873,  ®  ^ 
berlain  di  spada  e  di  cappa  ”  of  his  Holiness  t^ 

The  National  Liberal  Member,  Mr.  Koch,  ® 

measure,  in  a  maiden  speech,  through  thick  ^ 

The  Progressist,  Dr.  Franz  Duncker,  one  of  the  Ic  ^  6^ 

Democracy  since  1848,  readily  accepted  the 

the  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  will  give  the  last  cvy  a 

effective  organisatiou.  He  acknowledged, 

Bill  did  not  forosborlow  any  -warlike  inteU  0  i 

vemment  had  only  done  its  Constitutional  duty 
it  before  the  House.”  At  the  same  time,^  he  dwir 
introduction  of  some  amendments  in  the  interest  o 
freedom ;  his  words  being  of  the  same 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  our  last  issue.  The  r  ,  i* 
servative.  Count  Bethusy-Huc,  having  also  j 

assent,  the  proposition  of  the  Progressist  membw, 
the  Bill  over  to  a  Committee,  was  accepted  by  a 

majority.  - - 

The  National  Education  League  held  its  annual 
at  Birmingham  on  Wednesday,  and  its  executive  co  ^ 
was  in  a  position  to  present  a  very  encoura^ng  repo  *  .  ^ 

analvflis  of  the  division  on  Ml.  Dixon  S  Bill  of 


It  now  seems  not  unlikely  that  justice  is  again  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  the  person  arrested  by  the  Maharajah 
Scindia  wrill  not  turn  out  to  be  Nana  Sahib.  The  evidence 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  is  very  conflicting. 
Dr.  Tressider,  who  performed  a  surgical  operation  on  the 
real  Nana  is  undecided  in  his  opinion,  and  cannot  discover 
any  marks  on  the  prisoner’s  person  which  he  would  expect 
in  the  true  culprit.  Colonel  Mowbray  Thompson,  one  of 
the  few  survivors  of  the  massacre,  who  frequently  saw  the 
Nana,  and  a  Parsee,  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  in 
whose  evidence  much  confidence  was  placed,  are  unable  to 
identify  the  captive  of  Scindia.  Moreover,  it  is  now  sug¬ 
gested  that  though  the  Maharajah  might  be  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  head  of  his  family,  and  lose  caste  in  his  country, 
yet  he  would  not  hesitate  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Government  of  India,  and  to  draw  off  attention  from  the 
criminal,  by  giving  up  a  pretended  Nana,  and  thus,  as 
it  were,  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nana’s  nephew  identifies  the  present  prisoner, 
and  similar  evidence  is  given  by  other  native  witnesses, 
while  it  is  difficult  to  see,  if  indeed  the  tale  of  the  con¬ 
fession  is  true,  vrhy  any  innocent  person  should  voluntarily 
draw  upon  himself  the  unmerited  vengeance  of  the  English, 
or  covet  so  unenviable  a  reputation. 
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to  make  the  formation  of  school  boards  compulsory,  showed 
that  the  principle  of  compulsory  education,  one  of  the 
plain  objects  that  the  League  was  formed  to  promote,  had 
made  most  satisfactory  progress.  When  we  look  at  the 
names  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  those  who  spoke  and  voted 
with  Mr.  Dixon  on  that  occasion,  there  seems  every  reason 
to  hope  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  entire  Liberal  party 
to  the  principle  of  universal  compulsory  education.  Another 
head  of  the  League’s  report  summed  up  its  achievements 
during  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  half  the  period  for 
which  it  was  organised,  and  by  the  end  of  which  it  hoped, 
and  still  hopes,  to  see  its  ends  fully  accomplished.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  significant  statement  of  the 
backwardness  of  rural  as  compared  with  urban  districts. 
The  League  can  point  to  the  gratifying  fact  that  compulsory 
education  is  now  the  law  for  78  per  cent,  of  borough  popu¬ 
lations,  but  in  the  country,  out  of  about  13,000  civil  parishes 
in  England  and  Wales,  only  594  had  elected  school-boards, 
and  of  these  only  183  had  adopted  compulsion.  It  will, 
we  fear,  take  more  than  five  years  to  move  the  torpidity  of 
the  country  districts. 


THE  HALLELUJAHS  OF  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

Civic  hospitality  leads  to  political  frankness.  A  Lord 
Mayor’s  Banquet  is  so  splendid  in  its  own  way,  the  clatter 
of  the  guests  is  so  boisterously  cheerful,  the  feast  is  so 
inspiring,  and  the  oratorj’^  of  his  lordship  so  genially  incon¬ 
sequent,  that  the  coldest  of  speakers  use  glowing  language, 
and  the  wariest  are  apt  to  boast.  Hence  we  do  not  wonder 
at  the  frank  Toryism  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
or  at  the  queer  little  lecture  which  the  Comte  de  Jamac 
was  good  enough  to  give  the  English  people  on  the  super¬ 
lative  values  of  an  aristocracy.  All  three  felt  in  a  genial 
mood,  and  they  were  perfectly  excusable  if  they  believed 
the  shouting,  cheering,  dining  mob  before  them  to  be  the 
people  of  England,  come  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Con¬ 
servatism  by  eating  and  drinking  more  than  was  good  for 
them.  So  they  told  the  nation  the  old  story  that  it  had 
the  best  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they 
hinted  that,  but  for  the  House  of  Lords,  we  should  now  be 
a  wretched  Republic,  saddened  by  the  memory  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  and  a  tremendous  war,  burdened  with  an  indemnity 
of  two  hundred  millions,  maddened  by  the  loss  of  Ireland, 
and  afraid  that  half  a  dozen  pretenders  to  the  vacant  throne 
might  fill  the  streets  with  civil  war  before  morning.  Sel¬ 
dom,  however,  has  the  lesson  been  taught  with  so  much  of 
what  we  may  term  convivial  frankness,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  it  a  little  more  closely  than  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  crowd  of  diners  could  do  as  they  greeted  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  small  jokes  with  large  cheers. 

The  French  Ambassador,  who  began  the  praises  of  our 
institutions,  is  one  of  those  typical  Orleanists  who  fancy  that 
the  woes  of  France  would  be  healed  for  ever  if  she  would 
only  accept  the  British  Constitution,  and  who  think  that 
the  British  Constitution  can  be  packed  up  in  a  portman¬ 
teau,  and  taken  across  the  Channel  os  easily  as  if  it  were  a 
copy  of  ‘  Blackstone’s  Commentaries.’  Everything  would 
go  rightly  in  France,  he  believes,  if  the  Comte  de  Paris 
were  on  the  throne,  if  the  nation  had  a  House  of  Peers  and 
a  House  of  Commons,  if  the  Republicans  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  insignificance,  and  M.  Gambetta  pushed  into  a  bot¬ 
tomless  pit  of  obscurity.  Then  would  France  be  ruled  by 
men  like  Lord  Derby,  men  of  sober,  sound  judgment,  dis¬ 
dainful  of  rhetoric  and  enthusiasm.  Then  would  peaceful 
appeals  to  the  country  take  the  place  of  revolutions,  and  j 
everybody  would  be  happy  ever  afterwards.  Yes,  and  when  ] 
the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch  larks.  The  Comte  de  Jarnac 
reminded  the  company  that  he  had  some  right  to  speak 
about  the  relations  of  France  and  England,  as,  many  years 
ago,  he  had  been  attached  to  the  embassy  of  London  while 
Louis  Philippe  was  king  and  Guizot  minister.  He  might 
also  have  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  ne- 
^lations  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  marriages — the  most 
infamous  affair  of  modem  diplomacy  ;  but  ho  modestly  said 
nothing  about  that  interesting  part  of  his  career.  He  has, 
nowever,  lived  for  many  years  in  this  country,  being  an 
.  landlord  as  well  as  a  French  nobleman,  and  hence  he 
^8  able  to  give  us  a  piece  of  valuable  advice.  If  we  wish 


to  avoid  revolution  let  us  preserve  such  a  hierarchy”  ap 
that  which  he  saw  at  the  Mansion  House.  A  nation  without 
a  hierarchy”  is  an  army  without  officers.  Quite  true  ;  but 
there  are  **  hierarchies”  and  “  hierarchies.”  The  sturdiest  of 
Radicals  admits  that  there  will  be  nobles  in  every  nation, 
whether  we  like  the  arrangement  or  not ;  for  the  strong 
will  rule  the  weak  in  spite  of  equalising  laws.*  There 
are  nobles  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  was  a  bom  aristocrat.  There  would  bo 
nobles  in  this  country  even  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  to 
be  swept  away  to-morrow.  But  that  is  not  what  the 
Comte  de  Jamac  means.  He  means  that  we  should  abide 
by  an  artificial  aristocracy,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
men  whose  sole  title  to  rule  is  that  they  happened  to 
come  into  the  world  a  year  or  two  before  their  brothejs^ 
His  '^hierarchy  ”  is  built  as  much  on  chance  as  the  hopes 
of  the  most  reckless  gambler  who  risks  the  earnings  of  a 
lifetime  in  a  single  night  at  a  “hell.”  But  his  own 
country  had  a  much  grander  aristocracy  of  such  a  kinJ 
than  any  that  we  were  ever  blessed  with.  The  nobility  of 
France  had  the  most  splendid  lineage,  the  most  polished 
manners,  and  the  most  fascinating  speech  in  all  the  world  ; 
and  yet  they  earned  such  curses  from  the  people,  that  if  they 
were  to  regain  their  old  power  there  would  be  another  rising 
of  the  Jacquerie.  The  French  peasantry  hate  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  and  they  are  jealous  of  the  priests ;  but  the  feelings 
with  which  they  look  upon  kings  and  priests  seem  full  of 
amiability  when  we  survey  the  sentiments  with  which  they 
look  back  to  the  old  nubleane  even  over  the  pacifying  spooo 
of  ninety  years.  The  colossal  selfishness  of  that  privi¬ 
leged  class  was  stamped  on  the  souls  of  their  fathers  as  if 
it  had  been  on  adamant,  and  the  impress  is  as  fresh  to-day 
as  it  was  on  the  morrow  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
castles  were  in  flames,  and  when  the  nobles  would  have 
been  hung  over  their  own  gateways,  if  they  had  ventured 
to  remain  among  the  peasantry.  We  admit  that  there  was 
something  great  in  these  nobles.  Victor  Hugo’s  Lantenac, 
who  may  stand  for  a  heroic  type  of  the  breed,  despises  the 
untitled  throng  with  such  calm  scorn,  and  he  is  so  ready  to 
disdain  any  death  which  can  be  inflicted  by  plebeian  hands, 
that  he  might  have  found  his  model  in  Milton’s  Satan, 
Merely  weak  wickedness  is  not  enough  to  inspire  hatred, 
although  it  brings  forth  a  rich  crop  of  contempt.  The 
fierce,  undying  hatred  with  which  the  French  peasantry 
regard  the  old  noblesse — the  hiss  of  fury  with  which  they 
pronounce  the  very  word  aristocrat — could  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  a  great  as  well  as  bad  race  of  men.  The 
“  hierarchy”  of  Comte  de  Jamac’s  own  land  was  so  great  and 
so  bad  that  it  dragged  the  nation  to  the  necessity  of  revo¬ 
lution.  Nay,  such  is  the  blind  irony  of  fate  that  poor 
artisans  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  poor  peasants  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Loire,  are  still  suffering  for  the  splendid 
selfishness  of  nobles  who  might  seem  to  have  had  all  the 
world  at  their  feet.  The  Comte  de  Jarnac  may  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  descendants  of  the  same  men  have  learned 
wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity.  He  may  think  that 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia,  M.  de  la  Boch- 
jacquelin,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  would  be  as  wise  as 
their  ancestors  were  infatuated.  But  they  are  just  as 
foolish  and  as  selfish  as  their  great  grandfathers,  althoagh 
they  are  forced  to  pay  some  homage  to  the  demands  of  a 
Democratic  time.  The  French  nobles  pursue  a  phantom 
king.  They  deliberately  run  the  risk  of  civil  war  rather 
than  accept  a  hated  Republic.  To  some  ot  them  a  France- 
without  a  white  flag  is  not  a  France  at  all.  Most  of  them 
are  tnoro  aggroesive  bigots  than  the  patricians  who  croii6o<{ 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Louis,  after  he  had 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
the  Jesuits.  And  the  old  pitiless  temper  of  the  breed  came- 
out  when  the  Versailles  troops  put  down  the  soldiers  of  the 
Commune.  “Slay,  and  spare  not,”  was  the  command 
which  they  gave  to  the  victors  during  that  awful  week  of 
massacre,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  never  die.  We  are 
not  excusing  M.  Thiers  or  the  bourgeoisie ;  we  are  only 
pointing  out  that  the  temper  of  the  “hierarchy”  is  precisely 
the  same  now  as  it  was  when  the  people  were  told  to  eiit 
grass.  And  we  have  read  the  history  of  the  Comte  de 
Jarnac’s  country  so  differently  from  him,  that  we  believe 
j  the  greatest  curse  which  now  rests  upon  it  is,  next  to  the 
curse  of  its  priests,  the  curse  of  a  surviving  aristocracy. 
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But  at  this  pleasant  stage  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet 
Lord  Salisbury  intervenes  with  praises  of  the  English  aristo¬ 
cracy.  It  is  surely  guiltless  of  its  country’s  blood.  No  revolu¬ 
tion  is  traceable  to  its  selfishness,  and  it  has  never  given  the 
nation  an  example  of  colossal  vice.  That  is  quite  true,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  have  never  allowed  it  to  give  the 
rein  to  the  domineering  propensities  which  were  latent  in 
it  as  in  all  aristocracies.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  been 
equally  independent  of  its  good  offices.  Magna  Charta  is 
an  old  story,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  won 
have  vanished  for  ever  from  the  face  of  histor}^  We 
owe  the  greatest  of  our  Revolutions,  not  to  the  nobles,  but  to 
the  Puritans.  The  nobles  took  the  wrong  side  in  the  fight 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  because  they  took 
their  own.  Had  they  won,  they  would  have  dragged  the 
nation  to  the  same  abyss  as  the  French  aristocracy  dragged 
France  ;  but  we  were  saved  by  the  grandest  Democrats  ever 
bom  in  England.  Strange  as  the  Comte  de  Jamac  may 
think  the  fact,  we  all  look  back  with  superlative  pride  to 
the  Commonwealth,  when  a  plebeian  found  himself  the 
greatest  prince  and  the  greatest  statesman  of  England; 
when  a  Democratic  Parliament  lifted  itself  above  all 
Parliaments  before  or  since ;  and  when  the  countiy 
reached  a  height  of  glory  to  which  it  might  still  look  back 
with  the  admiration  of  despair.  It  would  have  leaped 
forward  by  a  whole  century  if  it  had  freed  itself  from  its 
aristocracy  for  ever ;  but  the  nobles  came  back  with 
Charles  II.,  and  they  brought  back  with  them  what 
Hallam  called  ^Hhe  besotted  loyalty  of  the  English  people.” 
They  were  paragons  of  selfishness  and  impropriety.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  among  them  a  single  great  or  pure 
name  during  the  reign  of  Charles  or  his  brother.  The 
nobles  helped,  it  is  true,  to  effect  the  Revolution  of  1 688  ; 
but  no  such  change  would  have  been  needed  if  they  had 
been  put  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Revolution  itself  would 
have  been  very  different  from  the  wretched  Whig  thing 
that  it  was  if  it  had  been  effected  by  men  stamped  with 
the  spirit  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Such  reformers  would  not 
have  permitted  the  Church  to  swagger  for  two  centuries 
longer  in  all  the  grandeur  of  long  sleeves  and  the  arrogance 
of  apostolical  succession,  but  would  have  doomed  it 
to  eat  the  wholesome  bread  of  voluntaiyism,  and  to 
clear  its  mind  of  sacramentarian  cant  in  a  stmggle 
for  existence.  We  assure  the  Comte  de  Jamac  that 
we  are  hopelessly  ungrateful  to  the  aristocracy  for  the 
considerable  part  which  they  played  in  the  Whig  Revolu¬ 
tion.  And  they  did  worse  than  nothing  for  us  in  after  days. 
They  did  not  teach  us  even  good  manners,  for  they  had 
none  of  their  own.  They  were  so  badly  educated  that,  in 
spite  of  their  enormous  advantages,  they  have  scarcely  left 
a  trace  of  themselves  in  science  or  in  literature.  Even  the 
House  of  Commons  has  found  its  greatest  chiefs  among  the 
plebeians,  and  the  aristocracy  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
for  leaders  among  the  untitled  throng.  Bolingbroke,  Harley, 
Canning,  and  now  Disraeli,  are  all  so  many  reflex  proofs  of 
the  intellectual  sterility  which  smites  pampered  castes.  It 
was  the  aristocracy  that  led  us  into  the  great  war  with 
Franco.  They  helped  to  make  the  nation  blind  to  the 
beneficent  consequences  that  underlay  the  violence  of  the 
storm  in  which  France  overthrew  her  monarchy,  and  they 
leagued  England  with  the  worst  despotisms  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  We  do  not  deny  that  they  were  great  in  their  own 
day,  and  that  the  exercise  of  their  power  was  often  good. 
There  is  an  aristocratic  stage  in  history  as  well  as  a  stage 
of  fetishism.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  Radical  pen  to  praise 
the  aristocracy  of  the  past.  But  such  a  eulogy  would  Ho  a 
satire  on  the  aristocracy  of  the  present  day.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  Lord  Derby,  and  the  rest  of  the  considerable  men 
among  the  hereditary  Peers  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  a  single  hand.  The  ablest  of  their  class  are  ennobled 
commoners.  Most  of  the  nobles  have  ceased  to  govern, 
^and  they  have  taken  to  the  more  congenial  task  of  driving 
^'oaches.  They  are  proclaiming  that  nature  intended  them 

*  to  be  grooms,  and  that  they  prefer  the  stable  to  the  House 

•  of  Peers.  They  have  ceased  to  rule  England,  and  they  now 
;  rule  the  Turf.  In  despair  of  preserving  their  own  power, 
'they  are  preserving  their  game.  So  the  Comte  de  Jamac 

need  not  fear  that  the  Peers  will  be  pushed  out  of  the  way 
by  Radicalism.  The  Peers  are  saving  Radicalism  from 


such  a  trouble.  The  betting-book  and  battue  shootina  are 
peater  levellers  than  Democracy  itself.  They  are  refom 
ing  the  Houfe  of  Lords  with  the  swift  corrective  of  suicide  ' 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  EXPOSTULATION. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  '"political  expostulation” 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  addressed  to  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen,  should  raise  several  questions  more  or 
less  collateral  and  extraneous  to  his  main  purpose,  and 
that  these  side-questions  should  be  discussed  at  such  length 
as  to  put  out  of  sight  the  precise  intention  and  scope  of  the 
pamphlet.  People  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
this  pamphlet  had  its  origin  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  article  on 
Ritualism,  and  the  criticisms  to  which  a  memorable  passage 
gave  rise  among  Roman  Catholics  ;  they  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  there  must  be  something  specially  threatening  and 
dangerous  in  the  present  attitude  of  Roman  Catholicism  to 
call  for  such  a  remonstrance  from  such  a  quarter. 
Those  who  are  disturbed  by  this  constraction  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  pamphlet  may  speedily  reassure  themselves.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
explanation.  An3rthing  coming  from  the  leader  of  a  great 
party  must  have  wide-reaching  consequences,  but  in  so  far 
as  the  occasion  is  concerned,  the  expostulation  is  mainly  a 
personal  matter  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Roman 
Catholic  friends  or  enemies.  He  had  brought  agamst  the 
Church  of  Rome  an  accusation  of  changing  its  policy  for 
the  worse ;  and  this  charge  had  provoked  loud  remonstrance. 
Mr.  Gladstone  now  expostulates  with  Roman  Catholics  for 
expostulating ;  and  dividing  his  accusation  into  four  pro¬ 
positions,  justifies  himself  by  proving  them  to  be  true.  To 
ask  why  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  write  his  pamphlet  three 
or  four  years  ago  is  to  assume  that  Mr.  Gladstone  appre¬ 
hends  in  the  modem  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  some  great 
and  unsuspected  danger  to  the  welfare  of  England  or  the 
peace  of  the  world.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  really  known 
good  and  private  reasons  for  such  a  fear,  and  had  bwn  able 
to  suggest  an  effective  counter-policy,  his  silence  would 
have  been  an  unpardonable  sin.  But  seeing  that  Mr.  G^- 
stone  advocates  no  new  measures  of  self -protection  against 
the  revived  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  over-rule  civil 
authority,  and  has  nothing  to  tell  that  was  not  patent  to  all 
the  world,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  choose 
his  own  opportunity,  and  keep  silence  till  he  had  grounds 
for  speaking  out. 

The  main  effect  of  the  pamphlet,  in  this  countiy  at  least, 
will  be  to  render  more  definite  the  relations  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Liberal  party,  and  it  can 
be  doubted  that  this  indirect  bearing  was  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  mind  when  he  wrote  it.  But  the  form  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  worth  more  exact  attention  than  it  has  generally 
received.  Mr.  Gladstone  might,  perhaps,  have  made  a 
choice  of  words  than  whan  he  charged  the  Pap^y  ^ 
violating  its  boast  of  Semper  eadevi  by  returning  to  claims 
which  it  was  fondly  believed  to  have  disused.  Most  peop  e 
will  think  that  this  is  rather  a  vindication  than  a  yio  a  on 
of  the  motto.  The  proclamation  of  Papal  Infalhbmty  w^ 
doubtless  a  new  thing  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  civil  oy  y 
only  indirectly,  and  in  so  for  as  it  gave  greater  weig 
the  Encyclical  Letter  of  1864.  But  though!^.  Gla  so 
language  is  open  to  cavil,  his  meaning  is  plain  enoug 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  Liberal  party  laboure  , 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  upon  o 
standing  that  the  exorbitant  assumption  of  the  x- 

authority  claimed  to  depose  kings  and  to  rele^  su  j 
from  their  allegiance,  were  obsolete  beyond  revival  a  la 
bugbear,  unworthy  to  be  taken  into  account  by  a 
which  prided  itself  on  being  made  up  o  p 
tical  men ;  ” — and  that  this  understanding  has 
broken  by  the  revival  of  those  assumptions. 
Gladstone  affords  ample  proof  both  that  t  ere 
such  an  understanding,  and  that  it  has  been  bro 
Rome  now  requires  a  convert  who  joins  her  to  p  ^ 
loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another.  ’ 

then,  is  the  good  of  expostulating,  and  to  whom  ^ 
expostulation  to  be  addressed  ?  There  is  not  mu 
expostulating  with  Freematis  J ournal,  or  M.  Louis  » 
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or  the  Voce  della  Veritd,  and  it  is  not  to  them  that  Mr 
Gladstone  addresses  himself.  His  appeal  is  made  to  our 
Eoman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  He  is  aware  that  the  Pope 
now  makes  demands  upon  them  which  are  inconsistent  with 
their  civil  duty,  but  he  believes  that  multitudes  will  reject 
the  conclusion  which  relentless  logic  draws  for  them — will 
vindicate  their  loyalty  at  the  expense  of  their  consistency. 
He  appeals  to  them,  in  short,  to  declare  themselves  English¬ 
men  in  things  temporal,  whatever  they  may  profess  them¬ 
selves  in  things  spiritual,  and  whatever  may  be  the  logical 
liabilities  of  those  professions.  Lord  Acton’s  answer, 
which  has  been  assailed  with  such  fury  by  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  press,  is  virtually  the  sort  of  response  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  desired.  Opinions  will  differ  very  much 
as  to  the  propriety  or  utility  of  making  such  an  appeal, 
which  can  only  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  independence  from  the  Boman  Catholic  laity 
of  England  ;  but  we  believe  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  right  in 
so  far  as  he  is  convinced  that  there  are  multitudes  of  Boman 
Catholics  in  this  country  who  are  no  more  logically  con¬ 
sistent  in  their  adherence  to  Borne  than  the  laity  of  the 
English  Church  are  in  their  adherence  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  and  who  would  no  more  think  of  breaking  through 
their  civil  allegiance  at  the  bidding  of  a  priest  than  any 
other  Englishman  would  at  the  bidding  of  a  rector  or  a 
bishop. 

We  should  be  sorry,  in  saying  this,  to  be  supposed  to 
endorse  Archbishop  Manning’s  argument  that  the  thorough¬ 
going  Boman  Catholic  is  as  undivided  in  his  allegiance  as  a 
Protestant  Christian.  Obedience  to  the  individual  conscience 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  obedience  to  the  Pope ;  and 
so  long  as  the  Pope  continues  to  affirm  his  dominion  over 
temporal  authorities,  his  faithful  followers  cannot  be  whole¬ 
hearted  in  their  civil  allegiance.  But  we  believe  that  the 
liberal  Catholicism  of  Lord  Acton  is  a  much  more  common 
type  among  the  Boman  Catholic  laity  of  England  than  the 
narrow  and  strenuous  faith  of  Archbishop  Manning ;  and 
that  if  the  Pope  were  really  to  extend  his  commands 
beyond  the  province  of  faith  and  morals,  they  would  draw 
the  line  for  themselves,  and  exercise  their  own  discretion 
in  following  him.  We  cannot  say  that  we  feel  much 
alarm  at  the  revival  of  Papal  pretensions,  or  believe 
that  the  refurbished  tools  will  be  likely  to  do  much  i 
execution.  The  Papacy  was  never  weaker  in  temporal 
strength  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  No  more 
significant  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  present  position 
of  Boman  Catholicism  on  the  Continent  than  three  little 
incidents  reported  this  week  in  the  Times.  A  Carlist  priest 
at  Inin  was  seized  by  some  spectators  of  the  bombardment 
for  shouting  *‘No  viva  Loma — muera  Loma  I”  and  he  escaped 
severe  personal  violence  only  through  the  intervention  of 
some  French  hussars.  In  Alsace  two  priests  were  sent  to 
prison  for  reviling  the  Protestant  religion.  And  Mr.  Baxter 
told  his  constituents  that  he  was  lately  shown  over  the 
Vatican  by  a  sergeant,  who  shook  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his 
hands  and  said,  **  lo  sono  St.  Pietro,*'  and  who  openly 
ndiculed  the  Pope  and  his  pretensions  before  a  company  of 
recruits.  Such  suggestive  little  incidents  as  these  should 
be  recollected  when  we  are  disposed  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
activity  and  vehemence  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 
Papacy.  They  are  straws  that  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  winds  that  have  made  havoc  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  No  doubt  the  priests  are  still 
powerful  for  evil.  Though  their  energy  is  the  despe¬ 
rate  energy  of  men  who  feel  power  slipping  from  them 
under  the  sure  action  of  irresistible  forces,  their  fanaticism 
makes  them  none  the  less  formidable.  ’Tis  better  playing 
with  a  lion’s  whelp  than  with  an  old  one  dying.”  We  may 
quite  sure  that  Papal  emissaries  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  will  eagerly  foment 
every  misunderstanding  that  promises  to  harass  the  enemies 
of  the  Holy  Father.  If  chance  throws  in  their  way  any 
means  of  setting  Catholic  Europe  in  array  against  Pro¬ 
testant  Europe,  the  opportunity  is  not  likely  to  be  missed. 
But,  unless  a  great  change  comes  over  the  face  of  things,  it 
18  difficult  to  see  what  combination  of  European  Powers 
pould  result  in  a  general  religious  war;  and  fanaticism 
itself,  struggle  it  never  so  fiercely,  is  powerless  against  the 
inevitable. 


It  is  unwise  to  underrate  the  power  of  an  active  and 
exasperated  enemy,  but  to  overrate  it  is  hardly  less  dan¬ 
gerous.  A  grave  responsibility  is  undertaken  by  those 
guides  of  public  opinion  who  write  as  if  it  were  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  this  generation  should  see  a 
Boman  Catholic  fleet  sailing  up  the  Thames,  with  disaffected 
gunners  at  Tilbury,  and  Jesuits  igniting  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  in  Trafalgar-square,  and  throwing  torches  and 
petroleum  into  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
Admitting  that  the  myrmidons  of  the  Pope  are  everywhere 
intriguing  with  incessant  activity,  have  their  intrigues  in 
the  main  been  so  successful  of  late  that  we  should  now  fall 
into  a  panic  ?  What  would  these  alarmists  have  us  to  do  ? 
Are  we  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  repeal  the  Emancipation 
Act  ?  It  may  have  been  that  this  Act  would  never  have 
been  passed  by  the  countiy  had  there  not  prevailed  a  belief 
that  the  Papacy  had  virtually  renounced  its  exorbitant 
claims  ;  and  that  many  men  of  the  most  liberal  tendencies 
would  have  held  back  if  they  had  supposed  that  those  claims 
would  be  restated.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  undoubtedly  right, 
in  full  view  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  open 
declarations  of  the  Papacy,  in  insisting  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  excluding  the  members  of  the  Boman  Church 
from  equal  civil  rights  with  the  members  of  other  com¬ 
munions.  They  would  be  just  as  dangerous  without  these 
rights  as  with  them.  A  Catholic  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons  under  orders  from  the  Vatican  doubtless  is  an 
embarrassing  element  for  English  parties.  But  it  cannot 
be  held  to  be  dangerous  to  civil  freedom.  It  will  be  long 
before  any  of  those  cardinal  doctrines  of  liberty  of  which 
Pius  IX.  has  declared  his  condemnation  are  under  serious 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  before  there  is 
any  risk  of  the  scale  being  turned  against  them  by  the 
weight  of  Papal  influence.  And  in  the  event  of  a  European 
religious  war,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  countiy  urged  England 
to  range  herself  on  the  side  of  religious  freedom,  it 
would  at  their  peril  that  any  Boman  Catholics,  whether 
by  open  obstruction  or  secret  intrigue,  endeavoured  to  render 
our  armies  neutral. 


EPPING  FOBEST. 

No  more  important  decision  with  respect  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  commons  has  been  given  this  many  a  day  than  that 
delivered  by  Sir  George  Jossel  with  reference  to  Epping 
Forest.  A  national  playground  has  been  saved ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  beautiful  old  forest 
lately  in  jeopardy  will  be  for  ages  to  come  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  the  scene  of  mirth-making,  the  haunt  of 
the  botanist  and  naturalist,  and  the  favourite  rural  resort 
of  the  poor  Londoner  who  hungers  and  thirsts  for  a 
mouthful  of  pure  air  and  a  look  at  green  fields  and  trees. 
Our  joy  at  the  decision  is  alloyed  only  by  the  fact  that  we 
fear  it  has  perhaps  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Fofest,  and  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  compel  some  of  the  chief  plunderers  to  dis¬ 
gorge  their  booty.  The  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
relates  only  to  inclosures  made  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  victory  is  subject  to  the  contingency  of  a 
claim  being  put  in  for  compensation  by  those  who  had 
incurred  expenses  in  connection  with  their  thefts. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Forest  has  been  that  of  so  many 
other  open  spaces  gradually  eaten  away  by  the  usurpations  of 
territorial  marauders.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  lords  of 
the  neighbouring  manors  to  ^ush  forward  their  domains. 
The  Crown  was  indifferent.  The  Boyal  forestal  rights  were 
sold.  It  was  nobody’s  interest  to  protect  and  watch  over 
the  ancient  privileges  of  humble  commoners.  If  a  pushing 
landlord  put  up  a  light  temporary  fence  and  by-and-by 
erected  a  stone  wall,  who  was  there  to  dispute  his  right  at 
the  beginning  ?  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  encroachment 
noticed  until  time  had  sanctified  the  usurpation,  or,  at  all 
events,  until  the  contesting  of  it  had  become  a  matter  of 
supreme  difficulty.  And  here  we  come  to  a  notable  fact 
about  land  worth  perhaps  mentioning — a  fact  true  of  many 
places  besides  Epping.  If  A  steals  the  pui^  of  B,  the 
purse  may  be  recovered  and  A  may  be  punished  without 
much  delay  or  expenditure  of  money.  But  if  A  steals  the 
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Master  of  the  Bolls  gave  a  verdict  tor  the  CorDorat;«» 
all  points,  and  he  thought  fit  to  express  his  disapprohal^n^J 
the  manufactured  evidence  laid  before  him  by  th 
fendants.  In  consequence  of  this  victoiy  the  Coi^isdn^ 
wiU  be  able  to  pasture  their  more  or  less  imagba^caur 
and  the  poor  of  the  east  end  of  London  will  continue 
enjoy  undisturbed  the  priceless  benefit  which  was  slowl 
being  eaten  away.  ^ 

There  is  a  victory  to  be  recorded.  But  what  has  happened 
signally  illustrates,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  imperfecti^  of 
our  law  upon  this  subject — imperfections  so  strikinff  and 
sad  that  even  this  admirable  victory  cannot  make  us  forget 
them.  All  over  England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
town,  and  almost  every  village,  there  are  commons  beinff 


such  as  a  right  of  common  or  an  easement,  tnere  win  oe  no 
^tting  satisfaction  unless  B  has  got  a  large  purse  and  is 
prepared  to  empty  it.  Commoners  are,  as  a  rule,  poor 
men,  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  English  law  as  it  stands 
that  the  assertion  and  defence  of  their  rights  involve  as  a 
rule  costly  expenditure.  They  have  indeed  the  right  to  ask 
the  Courts  to  give  them  redress,  but  only  in  the  sense  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  enter  the  London  Tavern.  In 
short,  theirs  is  a  right  which,  when  questioned,  is  for  the 
bulk  of  them  without  value  or  meaning. 

Of  course  the  majority  of  the  commoners  of  Epping 
were  pecuniarily  unable  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
numerous  lords  of  the  manor,  and  but  for  the  public  spirit 
and  generosity  of  the  Corporation  of  London  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  would  have  worked  their  will.  The  law 
books  record  a  previous  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
humble  dwellers  by  the  Forest  to  resist  the  enclosures.  Time 
out  of  mind  the  people  of  the  manor  of  Woodford  had  made 
use  of  the  village  green  belonging  to  the  Forest.  They  had 
played  and  danced  upon  it ;  and  when  it  was  enclosed  they 
not  unnaturally  made  some  resistance  ;  but  they  were  met 
in  Court  by  certain  technical  objections ;  they  were  defeated, 
and  this  failure  was  a  lesson  to  humble  commoners  not  to 
try  to  cope  with  the  lords  of  the  manor,  who  had  always 
money,  if  not  justice  on  their  side,  and  who  were  invariably 
masters  of  the  situation.  Nominally  the  Corporation,  or 
rather  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  sued  the  encroachers  in 
the  capacity  of  commoners.  They  claimed  as  appurtenant  to 
a  small  farm  at  Little  Ilford,  the  right  of  pasturage  for  “  com¬ 
monable  animals’*  over  the  forests  of  Epping  and  Hainault. 
They  alleged  that  the  encroachments  seriously  and  improperly 
curtailed  this  privilege,  and  they  asked  relief.  Of  course 
what  the  Corporation  really  desired,  and  what  was  ruled 
under  these  uncouth  claims,  was  to  secure  to  the  public  at 
large  that  liberty,  not  to  be  valued  in  money,  which  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  over  the  whole  Forest.  But 
why,”  it  may  be  asked,  “was  not  the  right  of  the 
public  to  ride  or  roam  over  Epping  directly  as¬ 
serted  ?”  The  answer  is,  that  it  is.  extremely  uncertain 
whether  there  is  known  to  the  English  law  any  such  right 
as  that.  It  is  not  yet  settled  whether  our  law  will  recog¬ 
nise  such  a  servitude  or  easement  as  the  right  to  take  exer¬ 
cise,  ride  about,  or  roam  over  an  open  space  ;  or  whether, 
if  recognisable,  such  a  right  could  be  claimed  by  the  public 
at  large.  No  doubt,  if  our  common  law  had  been  as  elastic 
and  plastic  as  its  admirers  allege  it  to  be,  a  way  would 
have  been  found  to  recognise  and  enforce  such  rights.  But 
whether  or  not  from  a  too  blind,  slavish  adherence  to  the 
Civil  Law,  which  declared  that  a  servitude  could  not  be 
established  voluntatis,  sed  tantum  niditatis  causa,  the 
Courts  have  been  averse  to  admitting  the  existence  of  any 
such  right.  That  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages  may 
have  a  prescriptive  authbrity  to  use  for  recreation  greens 
of  which  they  are  not  the  owners,  and  over  which  they 
had  no  commonage,  'has  been  admitted.  But  the  attempt 
to  make  out  the  existence  in  English  law  of  a  certain  right 
vaguely  described  as  the  strvitus  spatiandi,  in  virtue  of 
which  all  the  world  may  use  for  pleasure  an  open  space  in 
which  they  have  no  estate  and  over  which  they  are  not 
oommoneis,  has  been  by  no  means  successful.  We  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Maidlow,  in  his  learned  essay  on  the  subject,  has 
persuaded  himself  that  the  Scotch  Courts  and  also  the 
House  of  Lords  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  such  a 
right.  But  we  are  not  surprised  that,  in  face  of  so  much 
doubt,  the  champions  of  the  public  have  in  this  instance 
resorted  to  other  tactics,  and  sought  to  gain  their  ends  by 
indirect  means.  Before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  they 
showed  that  the  right  of  pasturage  w’hich  they  claimed 
extended  over  the  whole  Forest  waste,  that  the  cattle  of 
the  various  parishes  interested  had  roamed  at  will  through 
eveiy  glade,  and  that,  subject  to  the  royal  rights  respecting 
deer,  there  was  no  practical  difference  between  the  Forest 
and  any  ordinary  common.  It  is  true  that  the  Crown  sold, 
in  1851,  its  forestal  rights,  but  this  surrender  did  not  affect 
the  rights  of  third  parties,  the  commoners.  Individual 
Instances  of  ancient  encroachments  might  be  dug  out  of 
black  letter  documents,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
establish  the  presumption  of  any  right  to  enclose.  The 


are  ancient  lootpatns  bemg  silently  shut  up.  There 
are  a  thousand  small  rights  over  the  soil  once  possessed  by 
the  landless  multitude  gradually  being  filched  away.  What 
power  is  there  to  stop  all  this  ?  It  is  not  every  common 
that  has  some  rich  “  village  Hampden  ”  ready  to  do  battle 
with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  nature  of  the  battle  is 
not  fair.  Each  commoner  has,  as  a  rule,  a  comparatively 
small  interest  in  resisting  an  enclosure.  His  resistance  is, 
therefore,  apt  to  be  spiritless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord 
of  the  manor  may,  in  many  cases,  have  the  most  powerful 
motives  in  converting  open  spaces,  which  he  calls  waste,  into 
farms  or  building  lots.  To  him  this  policy  may  mean 
a  fortune.  What  we  are  impressively  reminded  of 
by  such  suits  as  this  is,  that  there  is  no  effectual 
protection  of  either  commons  or  rights  of  way.  “Do 
not,”  it  may  be  asked — “do  not  the  Inclosure  Commis¬ 
sioners  perform  this  office  ?  ”  No,  is  our  answer.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  no  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  right  of  way.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  true  that  they 
form  some  security — events  show  an  imperfect  security — 
that  when  enclosures  take  place  regard  will  be  had  to  the 
interest  of  the  commoners.  But  they  form  no  protection 
against  silent  illegal  encroachments ;  and  what  we  maintain 
is  that  almost  as  much  of  the  common  land  of  England  has 
been  absorbed  by  theft,  which  goes  unpunished,  as  by  overt 
enclosure  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  the  third 
place,  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  valuable  as  they  are,  do 
not  prevent  enclosures  being  made  when  the  commoners 
have  given  their  assent,  and  when  sufficient  pasturage  has 
been  left.  Under  the  statute  of  Merton  it  is  possible  for 
enclosures  to  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  provided  the  statutory  requirements  are  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  yet  such  enclosures  might  be  most  prejudicial 
to  the  public.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Corporation  for  the 
good  deed  they  have  done  to  people  who  have  no  voice  to 
thank  them.  But  none  the  less  do  we  feel  that  we  must 
look  to  other  agencies  than  those  in  existence  for  the 


THE  GOVEENMENT  OF  LONDON. 

The  Conservative  influences  that  are  in  the  air  have 
had  a  nipping  influence  upon  the  present  fortunes  of  ® 
movement  for  the  reconstruction  of  municipal  institution 
in  London.  Since  Mr.  Cross  gave  the  memorialhsts  t  e 
“  cold  shoulder  ”  in  so  very  brusque  a  fashion,  the  ves 
interests  have  plucked  up  courage,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  an 
the  Vestries  have  begun  to  talk  contemptuously  of  the  hi 
and  its  promoters.  The  out-going  Lord  Mayor  wn  among 
the  first  to  assume  an  aggressive  position.  In  taking  kave 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  he  propounded  a  dilemma 
in  which  he  left  his  adversaries  fixed  beyond  hope  o 
extrication  ;  at  least  that  he  had  accomplished  this  feat  we 
may  infer  was  Sir  Andrew  Lusk’s  own  conviction, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  shared  by  the  general  public.  If  t  e 
Corporation  as  it  exists  is  a  bad  thing.  Sir  A.  Lusk 
the  municipal  reformers  ought  logically  to  direct 
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eflForts  towards  its  total  demolition  instead  of  attempting  to 
extend  its  organisation  over  the  whole  area  of  London  ;  but 
if  the  Corporation  be  a  good  thing  they  ought  simply  to  let 
it  alone,  and  to  content  themselves  with  imitating  its  merits 
in  other  Municipalities  built  up  around  it,  but  not  incor¬ 
porated  with  it.  This  argument  is  not  altogether  so 
clinching  as  the  late  Lord  Mayor  supposes.  It  is  not 
necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  pronounce  the  Corporation  a 
perfect  thing,  nor  on  the  other  to  decide  that  it  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  has  worked  on  the  whole  very  well,  but 
under  conditions  that  are  growing  daily  out  of  proportion 
to  the  wants  of  the  community ;  and  its  merits,  having  their 
root  in  historical  continuity,  cannot  well  be  copied,  though 
they  may  be  communicated.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easy 
enough  to  imitate  the  externals  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  in  any  one  or  in  all  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs, 
and  to  make  Mayors  of  Marylebone  and  Aldermen  of  Lam¬ 
beth  by  the  dozen  or  the  score.  But  this  would  not 
meet  the  difficulty  at  which  the  measure  entrusted 
to  Lord  Elcho  by  the  Metropolitan  Municipal  Associa¬ 
tion  is  aimed.  It  is  not  of  the  form  of  organisation 
under  which  London  is  at  present  governed  that  com¬ 
plaint  is  made,  but  of  the  class  of  men  into  whose  hands — 
sometimes  not  very  clean  ones — the  working  of  that  organi¬ 
sation  falls.  If  the  Vestries  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  composed  of  members  reaching  a  sufficiently 
high  standard  of  character  and  intelligence  no  one  would 
quarrel  with  them  because  they  were  not  called  aldermen 
and  common  councillors.  But  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  representation  of  the  non-municipal  portions  of  London 
on  the  cibove-mentioned  bodies  is  distinctly  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  City  of  London,  as  organised  in  the 
ancient  Corporation ;  and  it  has  been  fairly  inferred  that 
this  is  the  case  because  the  wealth,  the  historic  reputation, 
and  the  imposing  prestige  of  the  City  Corporation  attract 
to  its  service  men  who  would  never  dream  of  taking  a  seat 
at  a  Vestry  table.  If  the  advantages  of  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  City  Corporation  can  be  extended  to  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  of  the  metropolis,  without  diminishing  the 
benefits  that  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  favoured 
area — and  the  Metropolitan  Municipal  Association  contend 
that  this  can  be  done — Sir  Andrew  Lusk’s  dilemma  bresdLs 
down  precisely  where  it  needs  to  be  irrefragable. 

Another  champion,  not  less  formidable  in  his  logic,  and 
even  more  magnificent  in  his  rhetoric  than  Sir  Andrew 
Lusk,  presented  himself  unexpectedly  in  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer  on  Thursday.  The  new  Lord  Mayor  was,  in  the 
usual  course,  introduced  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  and  the 
latter,  in  congratulating  him  on  his  elevation  to  the  civic 
throne,  broke  out  into  a  strain  of  municipal  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  the  City’s  greatness.  He 
reminded  the  new  Lord  Mayor  how  great  were  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  at  the  present  crisis,  when  he  would  probably  bo 
called  upon  ^*to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges,  and,  it 
uiight  be,  the  very  existence  of  the  great  Corporation  over 
which  he  now  presided.”  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  went  on  to 
indicate  the  quarter  from  which  the  danger  was  to  come. 

He  said,  “  They  were  told  that  a  Bill  was  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  for  the  formation  of  a  municipal  government 
for  the  large  population  that  now  lived  in  the 'bills  of 
mortality,  and  the  three  or  four  millions  dwelling  within 
that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  lay  without  the  City  of 
London  were  entitled  to  demand  a  local  government  at  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature.  That  they  were  so  entitled  was 
not  to  be  denied,  and  it  was  a  task  worthy  of  the  great  and 
commanding  ability  of  those  who  now  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Crown  and  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  devise  a  scheme  to  meet  such  a  want ; 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  that  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  were  also  entitled  to  demand  an 
miswer  to  the  question  why  they  were  to  be  assailed  in 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  so 
*^^y  centuries.  They  had  a  right  to  ask  what  were  the 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  the  defects  to  be  corrected 
m  their  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  City.” 

Lut  if  the  Corporation  seeing  these  threatening  signs  were 
^^^^^ed,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  was  able  to  reassure  them, 
aod  to  tell  them  stoutly  that  it  would  not  be  in  vain  that 
they  appealed  against  any  interference  with  their  rights  and 


privileges.”  “They  might  ask,”  he  added,  “if  they  hail 
wasted  the  funds  they  had  to  ^minister,  or  had  failed  in 
their  duty,  or  whether  they  had  committed  any  error  by 
which  they  could  be  stigmatised  as  a  Corporation  with 
which  it  was  necessary  to  interfere.  The  Corporation  hatl 
made  their  city  the  first  in  the  world,  and  a  model  for 
every  city  in  Europe,  and  they  might  well  ask  upon  what 
grounds  their  rights  were  interfered  with.  He  trusted  that 
the  Legislature  that  dealt  with  the  question  of  government 
for  the  metropolis  would  respect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  city  of  London.”  This  declaration  comes  from  a 
veteran  lawyer  who  was  onoe  a  conspicuous  Conservative 
politician  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  we  are  far  wrong  in 
describing  it  as  an  ebullition  of  personal  recklessness  involv - 
ing  no  political  responsibility,  and  hardly  any  responsibility 
of  any  other  kind. 

At  the  very  opposite  pole  of  opinion  Lord  Fortescue  takes 
his  stand  to  denounce  Lord  Elcho’s  Bill.  This  noble  lord 
was  a  Whig  placeman  in  what  may  be  called  a  past  genera¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  a  junior  lord  of  the  Treasury  under  Lord  John 
Bussell  in  1846,  and  was  subsequently  Secretary  to  the  Poor- 
Law  Board.  He  afterwards  became  the  (unpaid)  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers,  which  was 
absorbed  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Lord  For¬ 
tescue  feared  and  resented  the  absorption.  He  tells  Lord 
Elcho :  “  I  have  the  consolation  of  remembering  that  while 
member  for  Marylebone  I  strenuously  opposed  Sir  B.  Hall’s 
Bill  for  what  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  at  the  time  described  a.H 
*  the  more  complete  “  vestralisation  ”  of  the  metropolis,’ 
under  which  measure,  with  some  decided  improvements 
introduced  into  it  during  its  passage  through  Pariiamentp 
London  for  now  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  governed.” 
Lord  Fortescue  is  as  much  afraid  of  municipal  government 
as  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  is  enamoured  of  it.  He  looks  with  the 
gravest  apprehension  at  the  example  of  Paris  “  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  danger  liable  to  arise  to  the  State  from  a  muni¬ 
cipality  representing  a  large  population  resident  close  to  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  a  country.  For  though  in  Paris 
the  functions  of  its  municipal  authorities  had  been  for  many 
years  carefully  restricted  and  divided  under  the  double 
administration  of  its  two  Prefects,  both  appointed  by  the 
Government  (the  Prefet  de  la  Seine  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
management  of  works,  and  the  Prefet  de  Police  with  that 
of  persons),  yet  Paris,  with  its  population  not  even  now 
amounting  to  two  millions,  had  in  critical  times  repeatedly 
exercised  a  more  than  preponderating  influence,  an  almost 
unresisted  control,  over  the  rest  of  France  with  a  population 
far  larger  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Lord 
Fortescue’s  historical  imagination  is  so  vivid  that  ho 
can  see  no  gulf  separating  Bailly  and  P<ition  from  Sir 
Andrew  Lusk  or  Mr.  Alderman  Stone.  A  prof  or  nd  distrust 
of  popular  government  in  every  form  is  characteristic  of  the 
official  mind,  and  Lord  Fortescue  dwells  upon  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  roughs  by  the  success  of  **mob  dictation  ”  in 
the  case  of  the  Sunday  Trading  Bill,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Hyde  Park  railings.  He  connects 
these  panic  terrors  with  the  proposal  to  make  the  members 
of  the  new  corporation  elective  and  representative  of  the 
whole  of  London,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  a  perilous 
power  would  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  this  “  gigantic 
Municipality.”  To  us,  on  the  contraiy,  it  appears  that  a 
really  representative  Municipality  would  often  avert  the 
chance  of  a  collision  between  the  masses  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  At  any  rate,  we  see  nothing  but  what  is  mis¬ 
chievous  in  Lord  Fortescue’s  proposal  for  dividing  the 
municipal  authority  in  London  "among  three  or  more  bodies 
**  elected  for  different  electoral  districts  by  distinct  con¬ 
stituencies  with  different  qualifications.  “  In  this  way  (he 
says)  the  scope  of  action  for  each  body  would  be  strictly 
limited,  and  neither  could  say  that  it  alone  absolufoly 
represented  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  metropolis ; 
while  their  mutual  watchfulness,  not  to  say  jealousy,  would 
lead  each  to  check  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  another 
to  arrogate  to  itself  superior  influence  or  authority  as  the 
exponent  of  the  sentiments  of  the  metropolis.  The 
dangers  which  Lord  Fortescue  fears  are  entirely  chimerical, 
and  the  precautions  which  he  would  have  us  take  agmnst 
them  would,  in  fact,  multiply,  extend,  and  aggravate  the 
mischievous  results  of  the  present  system  or  no-system. 
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Hale,  at  St.  Omer’s  into  caution  drilled 
In  Dublin  law  courts  subtilised  and  skilled 
Hate  in  the  roan,  whatever  else  appear  * 

Fickle  or  false,  was  steadfast  and  sincere. 

This  was  the  judgment  of  no  friendly  critic,  but  it  wa« 
in  the  main  true,  though  it  needed  to  be  balanced  by  othr 
considerations.  But  these  passions — his  own  and  W 
fellow-countrymen’s— were  wielded  by  O’Connell  wiS 
extraordinary  craft.  A  less  prudent  leader  would  have 
conducted  the  swelling  wrath  of  a  people  to  a  premature 
outbreak ;  a  less  strong-minded  man  would  have  been  led 
by  popular  passions  instead  of  leading  them.  But  O’Connell 
knew  how  to  exert  the  maximum  of  pressure  upon  the 
English  Government  with  the  minimum  of  risk  of  actual 
revolution.  And  he  carried  his  point  peaceably  in  spite  of 
an  opposition  as  formidable  as  ever  garrisoned  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  privilege. 

So  far  the  necessity  of  the  reform  for  which  O’Connell 
fought  so  strongly  is  now  universally  admitted ;  emancipa¬ 
tion,  it  is  acknowledged  even  by  Tories,  could  not  have 
been  delayed  longer  without  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  value  of  O’Connell’s  services  in 
achieving  his  objects  by  constitutional  means  is  no  longer 
contested.  But  what  of  Repeal  ?,  In  the  pursuit  of  that 
political  Will-o’-the-Wisp  did  not  O’Connell  lead  his 
countrymen  into  the  mire  of  endless,  resultless,  hopeless 
agitation?  Was  he  sincere  in  that  blunder,  or  did  he 
deliberately  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Ireland  to  his  own 
vanity  and  his  appetite  for  power  ?  These  are  questions 
which  most  English  critics  answer  in  a  sense  adverse  to 
""  the  Liberator,”  nor  can  we  wholly  clear  him  of  blame. 
The  Repeal  agitation  threw  back  political  progress  in 
Ireland  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  it  is  probable  that 
O’Connell  himself  was  throughout  conscious  that  it  could 
not  succeed.  If  ho  had  addressed  himself  to  attainable 
objects,  the  Irish  Church  might  have  been  disestablished, 
and  the  question  of  Irish  tenure  settled,  a  generation  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration.  But  we 
must  remember  who  and  what  O’Connell  was,  and  in  what 
a  complex  political  situation  he  acted.  His  mixed  nature, 
as  we  have  said,  w’as  vain  as  well  as  crafty ;  the  English 
statesmen  of  that  day  irritated  the  vanity  of  the  man,  and 
were  confounded  by  his  craft.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
Whig  Administration  of  1830  had  dealt  fairly  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  had  determined  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Tories  to  make  Catholic  emancipation  a  reality,  and 
had  thoroughly  broken  down  the  barriers  between  the  races 
and  the  creeds,  the  Repeal  movement  would'  never  have 
attained  any  considerable  proportions.  But  Whigs,  as  well 
as  Tories,  w’ere  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  really  giving  power 
to  **  Papists.”  It  was  understood  that  O’Connell  was  to 
take  office  under  Lord  Grey  as  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
and  that  the  Irish  Privy  Council  would  be  recruited  by  a 
fairly  representative  body  of  Catholics.  But  here  again  a 
king’s  caprice  wrought  incalculable  mischief.  William  IV. 
was  obstinate,  timid,  and  bigoted ;  Lord  Grey  was  weak 
and  irresolute,  and  we  are  afraid  not  altogether  honest. 
The  chance  of  showing  the  Catholics  that  they  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  reality  of  political  power  was  lost; 
O’Connell  and  his  tail  ”  went  back  to  Ireland  angry  and 

indignant,  and  resolved  to  make  a  nobe  which  would  teacn 
Englishmen  of  all  parties  that  Ireland  counted  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Empire.  Repeal  was  launched,  and  short¬ 
sighted  politicians.  Whig  and  Tory,  leaped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  because  too  much  had  been  conceded  to  tne 
Irish  people,  not  too  little.  Then  came  the  Tory  reacf^» 
in  which  Orangeism  was  rampantly  offensive,  though 
its  practical  means  of  doing  mischief  were  inconsiderab  ^ 
The  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  was  delayed  m 
mutilated ;  the  Appropriation  clause  was  thrown  out ;  tn 
Repealers,  and  O’Connell  himself,  growing  louder  and  mom 
reckless  in  their  language  as  they  came  into  collision  ^ 
the  placid  self-satisfaction  of  English  Whigs  like  Mr.  Sprj^ 
Rice,  or  the  insolent  bigotry  of  a  Stanley,  widened  the  guu 
between  the  nations  day  by  day.  The  result  is  deplora  e , 
but  who  is  chiefly  to  blame  ?  Not,  we  think,  0 
Doubtless,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  cooler  head  and 
sight  he  might  have  borne  with  much,  and  conquers 
just  claims  of  his  country  by  patience ;  but  he  was  wha  e 
was,  what  his  birth  and  breeding  had  made  him,  and  we  are 


the  world  ”  have  been  invited  by  a  self -constituted  com¬ 
mittee,  organised  in  Dublin,  to  join  in  the  celebration,  next 
August,  of  the  centenary  of  0  Connell  s  birth.  It  has  been 
objected,  not  altogether  unfairly,  that  the  commemoration 
is  intended  not  so  much  to  do  honour  to  the  fame  of  “  the 
Liberator  ”  as  to  galvanise  into  new  life  the  passions  with 
which  and  upon  which  he  worked.  But  it  is  idle  to  search 
into  motives.  Taking  the  fact  as  it  stands,  is  there  any 
reason  why  O’Connell’s  memory  should  not  be  revered  by 
Irishmen  ?  And  if  revered,  why  should  not  their  reverence 
take  a  tangible  form  ?  It  may  be  that  injurious  influences 
will  follow  from  this  stirring  of  the  dry  bones  of  history, 
but  if  they  do  the  guilt  is  chargeable  upon  those  who  made 
that  history.  If  the  name  of  O’Connell  awakens  bitter 
recollections  in  the  hearts  of  Catholic  Irishmen,  England 
ought,  in  reasonableness,  to  be  patient  in  treating  resentment 
that  had,  in  its  time,  only  too  real  a  justification.  This 
generation  of  Englishmen  cannot  indeed  be  held  responsible 
for  the  misdeeds  of  the  passionate  bigots  who  upheld  the 
penal  laws,  and  fought  with  furious  energy  against  Catholic 
emancipation.  But  the  ascendancy  of  those  bigots  was 
part  of  the  history  of  our  country,  and  we  cannot  disinherit 
ourselves  at  will,  or  escape  by  a  few  smooth  words  from  the 
consequences  of  our  forefathers’  policy.  We  have  posi¬ 
tively  no  right  to  prevent  Irishmen,  even  by  suasion,  from 
celebrating  the  career  of  O’Connell,  though  the  celebra¬ 
tion  may  stimulate  the  jaded  powers  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  perversion  of  history  to  deny 
that  O’Connell  was  a  great  man  ;  it  would  be  still  less  true 
to  aflirm  that  he  was  a  good  man  in  the  highest  sense. 
His  strong  and  somewhat  cross-grained  nature — “  a  spirit 
antithetically  mixed,”  as  Byron  said  of  Napoleon — was 
streaked  with  generous  impulses  and  lofty  aspirations,  but 
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apt  to  forget  that  he  broke  away  in  a  passion  from  the  folly 
of  English  political  leaders.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
really  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  that  Repeal  ”  has 
done.  When  O’Connell’s  services  to  Ireland  are  com¬ 
memorated  Englishmen  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  only 
for  the  blunders  of  the  statesmen  of  William  the  Fourth’s 
reign,  the  great  powers  of  the  Irish  Liberator — his  splendid 
eloquence,  his  electric  personal  influence,  his  unsurpassed 
tactical  skill — might  have  been  employed  in  the  Unionist 
cause,  and  against  the  vague  aspiration  of  Ireland  for  a 
separate  national  existence. 


ROUMANIA  AND  THE  THREE  POWERS. 

A  tone  of  despair,  of  helpless  resignation,  characterises 
the  Note  which  Turkey  has  just  addressed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
question  of  the  commercial  treaties  with  Roumania. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  Austria  which  took  the  initiative  in 
overriding  the  sovereign  privileges  of  the  Porte.  Of  all 
Powers  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  that  extraordinary 
medley  of  races,  ought  to  have  been  the  very  last  to  deal 
out  a  further  blow  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  whose  imshaken 
existence  senses  as  a  veiy  prop  to  the  Magyar  realm.  There 
was  a  time  when  Turk  and  Magyar,  though  hailing  in  the 
main  from  the  same  stock,  were  engaged  in  fierce  struggles. 
But  the  course  of  history  has  so  veered  round  that  any 
one  wishing  well  to  the  peaceful  development  of  Hungarian 
freedom  and  material  prosperity  must  desire  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  at  any  rate,  of  those  complicated  nationality  questions 
in  Turkey,  behind  which  Russian  aggression  is  seen  looming 
Hke  a  threatening  cloud. 

Osmanli  and  Magyars  have  therefore,  so  far,  a  common 
interest.  Both  are  surrounded,  within  their  own  country, 
by  a  belt  of  dissatisfied  races,  of  various  descent  and  speech. 
Both  have  to  uphold  a  political  fabric  which  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  in  proper  balance,  and  which  the  “  old  mole  ”  of 
the  North  constantly  endeavours  to  sap.  It  was  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this  community  of  interests  which  induced 
Turkey  to  receive  with  generous  hospitality  the  fugitive 
Hungarian  leaders  after  the  great  overthrow  in  1849.  No 
threat  of  Czar  Nicholas,  or  of  the  Hofburg  at  Vienna, 
could  prevail  upon  the  Porte  to  surrender  those  exiles. 
Yet  it  is  under  the  ministry  of  Count  Andrassy,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  statesman,  himself  one  of  the  patriotic  rebels  of 
1848-9,  that  Turkey  is  now  being  worried  and  shaken — at 
the  instigation,  we  have  no  doubt,  of  General  Ignatieff,  the 
Czar’s  envoy  at  Constantinople,  a  would-be  Menchikoff,  and 
a  well-known  leader  of  the  pan-Russian  propaganda ! 

The  question  at  issue  refers  to  the  right  of  foreign  Powers 
to  form  commercial  treaties  with  countries  that  are  still 
under  a  tie  of  allegiance  to  the  Porte.  The  Paris  Treaty, 
which  was  concluded  after  the  Crimean  war,  gave  to  the 
Danubian  Principalities  some  political  status ;  but  the 
Suzerain  rights  of  Turkey  were  reserved.  This  was  in 
keeping  wdth  the  security  of  Europe  ;  Russia  having  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  Moldo-Wallachia,  and  the  people  of 
those  provinces  offering  themselves  no  sufficient  guarantee 
of  independence  against  further  Muscovite  intrigues.  Many  ^ 
have  been  the  violations  of  that  Paris  Treaty  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  declaration  now  made  by  Austria, 
and  which  is  supported  by  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburg,  is  an  additional  breach  of  international 
obligations.  The  three  Powers  assert  by  their  identical 
Note  that,  in  order  to  ratify  the  convention  with  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  it  is  not  necessary  at  all  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  Suzerain  Porte.  Though 
Turkey  be  perfectly  willing  to  assent  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  her  opinion  is  not  to  be  asked  ;  her  permis¬ 
sion  is  not  required !  Of  course,  as  usual  with  that  kind 
of  diplomacy  whose  language  is  meant,  not  to  express,  but 
to  hide  a  thought,  the  three  Powers  allege  that  they  “  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  to  loosen  the  links  which  con¬ 
nect  Roumania  with  the  Suzerain  Porte.”  They  even  go 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  negotiations  concerning  commer- 
oial  treaties  have  any  political  character.  But  it  stands  to 
reason  that  if  the  rights  of  Turkey  are  gradually  thinned 
down  to  a  mere  shadow,  “the  day  cannot  be  far  distant. 


as  the  Note  of  Aarifi  Pasha  has  it,  **  when  the  human 
will  becomes  utterly  powerless  to  resist  a  current  which  haa 
been  unchained  by  a  series  of  violations  of  international 
treaty  law.” 

The  friends  of  progress  are  not  enamoured  of  a  stationar}’' 
Oriental  rule,  but  they  have  good  reason  to  look  with 
watchful  eye  upon  the  doings  of  Russia.  We  learn  that 
the  important  step  which  the  representatives  of  the  three 
Powers  at  Constantinople  took  in  this  Roumanian  question 
was  resolved  upon  at  a  meeting  in  the  house  of  Count 
Zichy,  the  Austro-Hungarian  envoy.  But  though  it  was 
the  hand  of  Zichy  which  drew  up  the  despatch,  the  voice 
of  Ignatieff  speaks  through  its  lines.  Baron  Werther,  the 
third  in  this  monarchical  Riitli-Bund,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  mpre  the  interests  of  a  Hohenzollem  prince  at  heart 
than  those  of  Europe  at  large.  It  is  said  that,  in  reply  to 
the  Note  of  Aarifi  Pasha,  the  three  ambassadors  will  declare 
that  the  position  of  Prince  Karl  of  Roumania  would  be 
endangered,  and  public  order  suffer,  if  he  were  compelled 
to  ask  the  preliminary  permission  of  Turkey  for  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  commercial  treaty.  To  this  the  answer  is  easy, 
that  it  was  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  three  Powers 
themselves  which  purposely  created  the  complication,  and 
thereby  gave  rise  to  the  danger  in  question — if  danger 
there  be  at  all.  Meanwhile  we  find  strange  utterances  in 
the  Continental  press,  which  we  cannot  but  attribute  to 
Russian  influence,  and  which  are  simply  regarded  as  a 
means,  cunningly  devised,  to  “break  in”  the  Ottoman 
Government  to  the  imperious  demands  of  the  throe  Courts. 
These  utterances  are  to  the  effect  that — “the  Porte  is 
incapable  of  carrying  out  reforms ;  that,  through  the 
backwardness  of  her  own  rulers,  Turkey  is  being  ruined ; 
and  that  the  three  Courts,  therefore,  are  engaged  in  con¬ 
solidating  and  strengthening  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
which,  in  case  of  a  general  catastrophe,  would  form  the 
centre  of  new  combinations.'* 

This  would  be  tantamount  to  opening  up  the  whole 
Eastern  Question.  It  would  mean  a  new  great  war, 
brought  about  by  the  desire  of  Russia  to  tear  down  that 
Ottoman  Empire  which,  in  the  words  of  Borne,  “  serves  as 
a  protecting  bar  to  Europe  against  the  irruption  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  Asia.”  A  Republican  of  Republicans,  Ludwig 
Borne  had  no  sympathy  with  a  sluggish  Orientalism.  He 
saw,  however,  clearly  the  danger  of  Muscovite  ambition, 
and  thus,  for  the  time  being,  he  was  averse  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Turkey.  Ilis  views  are  still  those  of  the  mass  of 
German  politicians.  In  spite  of  the  policy  which  is  at  this 
moment  represented  at  Constantinople  by  Count  Zichy  and 
Baron  Werther,  wo  continue  believing  that  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  Germany  at  largo,  there 
is  no  desire  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Czar  in  this 
Eastern  Question.  At  the  same  time  we  must  confess  that 
the  prospects  of  peace  are  not  enhanced  if  Russia  is  led 
to  l^lieve,  erroneously  though  it  may  be,  that  a  fresh 
attempt  of  hers  against  Turkey  would,  this  time,  not  meet 
with  any  stout  resistance. 

The  idea  of  making  the  Danubian  Principalities,  in  case 
of  a  general  catastrophe,  the  centre  of  new  combinations, 
is  one  at  which  all  those  will  smile  who  know  anything  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East.  Sclavonian  Servia  has 
nothing  in  common,  either  in  race,  speech,  or  political  aspi¬ 
rations,  with  the  neighbouring  Roumans.  Semi-Sclavonian, 
semi-Tatar  Bulgaria  keeps  jealously  aloof  from  Moldo- 
Wallachia,  aspiring,  so  far  as  it  has  any  distinct  aim,  to 
form  a  separate  nationality.  The  real  field  for  “  new  com¬ 
binations,”  the  centre  of  which  would  be  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  could  therefore  only  be  Hungary,  whose 
eastern  districts  are  partly  inhabited  by  men  of  the  Walla- 
chian  race.  And,  indeed,  the  pan-Rouman  propaganda,  as 
conducted  by  men  of  the  Bratiano  stamp,  has  loudly  called, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  for  a  disruption  of 
the  Magyar  realm  in  the  interest  of  Moldo-Wallachian 
aggrandisement.  These  pan-Roumanists  demand  nothing 
less  than  the  annexation,  to  their  own  country,  of  Hungary 
as  far  as  the  river  Theiss.  Can  it  possibly  be  Austro- 
Hungarian  policy  to  favour  such  “  new  combinations  ?  ” 

Much  as  we  desire  to  see  Roumania  consolidated,  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is,  as  yet,  very 
little  political  backbone  in  that  country.  This  will  explain 
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liow  the  upstart  Couza,  some  years  ago,  could  so  easily 
o  /erthrow  a  state  of  comparative  freedom  by  dissolving  the 
National  Assembly  in  Napoleonic  fashion,  and  then  appeal- 
ing  to  the  suffrage  of  ignorant  peasant  masses,  to  whom 
/hither  gross  baits  were  held  out,  or  who  were  not  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  to  see  the  real  case  at  issue.  Great  was 
the  sorrow  of  patriots  in  the  Principalities  when  they 
found  the  very  source  of  progress  thus  poisoned.  For 
several  years  the  usyirper  held  sway.  His  overthrow 
'u  as  at  last  brought  about  by  a  party  of  determined  men 
who  had  gained  over  his  body-guard,  and  who  appeared 
>ne  night  suddenly  before  his  bed,  presenting  pistols  at  his 
bead,  and  compelling  him  to  abdicate.  There  is  ground  to 
believe  that  those  who  formed  the  original  plan  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  country  had  no  idea  of  calling  a  Hohen- 
:iollem  prince  to  the  vacated  throne,  but  were  rather  bent 
wpon  the  establishment  of  true  freedom.  This  is  certainly 
the  Impression  wo  gathered  at  the  time  from  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  Mr.  Pano,  who  had  filled  at  London  and  Paris 
the  post  of  confidential  envoy  of  the  Eouman  Liberal  party 
during  the  months  immediately  preceding  Oouza’s  downfall. 
'The  sudden  elevation  of  Prince  Karl  was  a  surprise,  almost 
resembling  a  fresh  coup  d'etat.  The  mystery  of  its  meaning 
has  never  been  cleared  up,  though  there  is  cause  to  think  that 
it  had  reference  to  the  preparations  then  going  on  for  the 
war  of  1806.  Any  now  move  in  that  Danubian  quarter 
naturally  calls  up  suspicions ;  the  only  thing  which  is  above 
doubt  being  that  Turkey  has  .an  interest  in  the  maintenance 
.of  peace. 

Kabl  Blind. 


HEADS  OF  HOUSES. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  American  who  kept  a  dry  goods  store 
at  Chicago,  and  was  regarded  even  in  his  native  city  as  a  man 
of  cofisiderable  wealth.  Being  at  Rome  with  his  eldest  boy 
he  called  on  Power,  the  sculptor,  at  his  studio,  and  gave  him 
a  liberal  commission  for  a  bust  of  himself.  He  then  explained 
that  it  had  long  been  his  secret  ambition  to  have  his  son 
brought  up  to  “  sculp,”  and  that  he  was  consequently  anxious 
to  apprentice  him  to  Power.  “  But,  sir,”  he  Ciindidly  owned, 
*  mine  is  a  good  busines-s,  and  before  I  decide  to  put  my  boy 
to  another,  1  should  much  like  to  know  what  can  be  done  at 
it  Now  may  T,  without  offence,  ask  what  a  smart  man, 
•iich  as  yourself,  can  realise  at  sculping.”  Entering  into 
the  h  umour  of  the  situation.  Power  at  once  informed  his 
questioner  of  the  modest  total  of  his  yearly  income.  “  I  am 
soriy  to  hear  it,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  it  ain^t  good  enough.  I  had 
meant  him,  sir,  to  sculp.  But  it  won’t  do  He  must  take  to 
the  dry  goods  and  with  that  peculiar  snuffle  which  is  the 
American’s  nearest  approach  to  a  si^h,  the  worthy  dry  goods 
factor  shook  hands  and  left.  With  somewhat  analogous 
feelings  we  can  imagine  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  from  the 
diires  looking  down  the  returns  of  the  Universities  Com- 
misHimi,  and  observing  how  small  after  all  is  the  stipend 
vsnally  paid  to  a  Head  of  a  House.  Putting  the  Halls  aside 
we  find  that,  out  of  the  twenty  Colleges  at  Oxford,  Christ 
•ffliurch  pays  fl.OOOA  a-year  to  its  Dean,  .Magdalen,  2,594/. 
to  its  President,  ami  Oriel,  2,339/.  to  its  Provost.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Heads  of  Trinity,  Baliol,  and  Queen’s 
'revive  respectively  only  908/.,  917/.,  and  887/.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  pick  again  the  three  extreme  instances  at  each 
end  of  the  scale,  the  Master  of  Trinity  receives  2,670/.  a- 
year,  the  Provost  of  King’s,  2,056/  ,  the  Master  of  St.  John’s, 
1,924/.,  the  Master  of  'JVinity  Hall,  591/.,  the  Master  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex,  500/.  .It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  position  of  the  Head  of  a  House  is  not  to  be 
accurately  measured,  even  in  the  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by 
ilic  precise  amount  of  his  annual  stipend.  He  always  has, 
of  coArse,  a  “lodge”  rent  free,  and  usually  with  a  very  hand- 
»ome  garden  attached  to  it,  while  several  items  in  his  domestic 
■expenditure  will  be  found  upon  inquiry  to  fall,  not  upon 
himself,  but  upon  the  College.  Altogether  we  are  probably 
safe  in  estimating  the  actual  value  of  a  Headship  to  be  upon 
the  average  somewhere  over  2,000/.  a  year,  which  is  not,  as 
thin^  now  go,  at  all  a  l«rge  sjilary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pwition  has  great  advantages  and  is  in  many  respects  unique. 
There  was  once  an  old  Fellow  of  Biiliol  who  was  compelled  to 
remgn  his  fellowship  on  the  ground  that  he  had  come  into 
private  property  which  disqualified  him.  He  was  very  bitter 
at  this,  and  upon  being  reminded  by  his  young  successor  that 
his  fellowship  had  been  but  three  hundred  a  year,  while  his 
private  income  now  exceeded  as  many  thousands,  replied 
t.^^tily,  “  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  comforts  of  a  fellow'- 
ship  are  worth  not  three  hundred  a  year,  but  twelve  at  least.” 


From  the  same  point  of  view  it  may,  perhaps,  be  very  fairlv 
argued  that  the  Head  of  a  House  enjoys  all  in  all  a  positi  ^ 
which,  if  he  were  a  private  gentleman,  could  not  be  sustain^ 
on  less  than  five  or  six  thousand  a  year.  There  are  of  course 
many  other  elements  in  life  besides  mere  pounds  shilliugs  and 
pence,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  many  most  re. 
spectable  stockbrokers,  tallow  boilers,  and  drysalters  whose 
income  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  even  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  Your 
election  has  to  be  made  between  dry  goods  and  sculping.  All 
that  has  to  be  noted  is  that  the  very  highest  prizes  which  the 
University  has  to  offer  are,  after  all,  of  but  a  moderate  money 
value,  and  that  as  compared  with  a  Bishop,  or  the  headmaster 
of  a  large  public  school,  or  a  successful  lawyer  or  physician 
the  Head  of  a  House  is  a  comparatively  poor  man. 

On  the  other  band,  his  power  is  very  great,  and  if  he  be 
an  energetic  and  resolute  man  he  can  control  the  College  as 
he  pleases.  His  prerogatives  are  very  ill  defined  ;  no  one  ia 
aware  of  their  exact  extent ;  in  case  of  dispute  the  only  appeal 
would  be  to  the  visitor ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  visitor 
would,  for  natural  and  obvious  reasons,  be  to  side  with  the 
Head.  Even,  however,  without  directly  making  his  full 
power  felt,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  for  him  to  bend  things 
his  own  way.  His  position  as  chairman  of  College  meetings 
is  in  itself  one  of  considerable  strength,  and,  being  always  on 
the  spot,  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  Fellows,  who  are  a 
fluctuating  and,  to  a  great  extent,  non-resident  body,  and 
who,  we  may  add,  are  by  no  means  always  of  oue  opinion. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  lay  down  the  exact  limits  of  a 
power  so  shadowy  and  undefined,  but  any  Fellow  of  a  College 
must  know  that  if  the  entire  administration  of  the  bouse  is 
not  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  Head 
it  is  either  because  the  Head  has  no  wish  to  ^Tern,aDd  is  an 
easy-going  man,  content  to  leave  things  to  his  lieutenanta,  or 
else  l^cause  he  is  wrong-headed  and  devoid  of  tact.  It  is, 
for  instance,  no  secret  that  for  years  past  Dr.  Hawkins  has 
ruled  Oriel  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It  is  equally  notorious  that 
Baliol  is  at  present — with  the  hearty  co-operation  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  Fellows,  no  doubt — virtually  an  example  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  philosophic  despotism.  We  need  not 
compare  the  results  which  have  in  each  case  been  arrived  at 
Oxford  men  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  them.  It  isenou^ 
to  point  out  that  at  each  College  we  see  what  the  Head  can  do 
if  he  is  disposed.  Most  Heads,  no  doubt,  are  not  so  dispoaed. 
Their  idea  of  their  position  is  that  they  ought  to  preside  at 
College  meetings ;  to  keep  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission, 
and  to  communicate  from  time  to  time  with  their  parents ;  to 
expostulate  w'ith  badly-behaved  undergraduates,  aud,  in 
extreme  cases,  to  pass  the  terrible  sentence  of  the  law  thsi 
the  offender  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  which  became  ;  to 
sit  in  hall  during  collections,  looking  preteruaturally  wise  and 
solemn  ;  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  College  on  all  state 
and  public  occasions  ;  to  show  a  bold  front  to  coraniisaioneri ; 
to  occasionally  ask  the  Fellows  to  dinner ;  to  attend  College 
chapel  and  University  sermon  w’ith  due  regularity  ;  and  to 
leave  the  internal  administration  of  the  House,  ^d  above 
all  its  educational  arrangements,  as  much  as  possible  under 
the  control  of  the  tutore.  There  are,  indeed,  Heads^  of 
Houses  flourishing  at  this  moment  who  have,  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes,  as  little  to  do  with  the  actual  working 
of  their  College  as  the  full  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  has 
its  command  aud  management.  The  old  notion  of  the  He^ 
was  that  he  ought  to  be  a  dignified,  courteous,  aud  learned 
gentleman— a  sort  of  constitutional  monarch,  or,  to  we 
Hegel’s  quaint  illustration,  “a  dot  over  the  Magdslen 
men  at  Oxford  still  talk  of  the  old  days  when  Dr.  Kouth 
wore  a  wig,  and  lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-iune. 
Wliat  Ur.  Routh  did  beyond  this  no  one  knows.  But  there 
is  a  vague  notion  that  by  wearing  a  wig  he  somehow  kept  up 
the  dignity  aud  importance  of  the  corporation,  and  that  it 
was  highly  commendable  and  respectable  in  him  to  just  miss 
counting  his  years  on  bis  right  hand.  It  was  the  glory  ol  » 
Head  of  this  type  that  he  should  have  absolutely  no  notion 
how  many  undergraduates  there  might  be  upon  the  CoUew 
books,  aud  that  he  should  not  know  the  junior  Fellous  y 
sight.  Rumour  used  to  assert  of  him  that  he  visited  the  Lo 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  upon  equal  terms, ^  and^  that  once 
when  a  letter  came  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  private  sec^ 
tary  offering  him  a  bishopric  he  tossed  it  in  the  was  - 
paper  basket,  as  an  impertinent  joke  altogether  unworthy  o 
answer.  # 

Saturn  has  long  ceased  to  be  king,  and  the  modern  type  t 
the  Head  of  his  House  is  a  vigorous,  active,  resolute 
with  his  whole  soul  in  his  work.  Nor  is  that  so  «ng 
as  might  be  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Head  is  o 
ought  to  be  a  sort  of  permanent  estates  bursar,  knowing  t 
pecuniary  history  of  the  College,  acquainted  with  its  proper  y 
and  the  history  of  its  leases,  knowing  something  of  its 
and  able  at  any  moment  to  duly  estimate  and  , 

interests.  The  old  Latin  statutes  of  Merton  provide  for 
Warden  “three  horses,  two  servants,  and  a  long  cloth  riding 
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gown  slit  behind,”  to  enable  him  the  better  to  **  peregrinate  and 
inspect  ”  the  college  property,  and  to  the  present  day  no  man 
if)  tit  to  be  Head  of  his  College  who  is  not  also  a  shrewd  man 
of  business.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Head  to  see  that  the  tutors  and  other  subordinate  officers  of 
the  College  discharge  their  duty  properly,  and  to  do  this  he 
must  be  bold,  resolute,  and  sternly  alive  to  his  duty.  When 
we  hear  of  a  College  that  is  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  or  that 
is  cur^d  with  a  couple  of  confessedly  incompetent  tutors,  or 
ifi  which  an  extravagant  style  of  living  is  notoriously  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  undergraduates,  we  know  at  once  that  it  is 
the  head  who  is  really  to  blame.  What  Baliol  now  is  we 
know  ;  and  we  know,  too,  what  Christ  Church  was  under 
Gaisford,  and  what  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Indeed 
the  power  that  the  Head  of  a  House  has  in  his  hands  for 
good  and  ill  is,  if  he  chooses  to  exercise  it,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  absolute. 

Some  few  years  ago  it  was  a  common  idea  with  young  and 
enthusiastic  University  reformers  that  Headships  could  not 
be  too  soon  abolished,  and  that  a  Head  who  aosorbed  two 
thousand  a  year  out  of  the  corporate  revenues,  and  contributed 
nothing  tangible  in  return,  was  in  effect  a  mere  ohjet  de  luxe. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  question  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  retain  a  few 
large  prizes — if  we  may  use  the  term  “large” — with  which  to 
recompense  able  men  who  have  chosen  to  devote  their  lives 
to  University  work,  it  is  clear  that  a  College  needs,  if  its 
interests  are  to  be  properly  consulted,  the  superintendence 
of  an  energetic,  devoted,  and  resolute  governor.  Whether 
the  Headship  ought  to  be  tenable  for  life  is  another  question. 
Whether  the  Head  ought  not  to  be  a  layman  is  a  question 
about  which  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  doubt.  Hut  that 
.ns  long  as  the  College  system  lasts — and  how  long  it  will 
last  is  a  very  problematical  question — the  corporation  is  the 
better  for  having  a  strong  man  to  manage  it,  is  a  matter 
about  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  entertain  two  opinions. 
Those  whose  acquaintance  is  limited  to  the  Head  as  he  is 
have  probably  never  sufficiently  asked  themselves  what  a 
Head  is  as  be  might  be.  What  would  Baliol  be  now  if  it 
had  had  the  revenues  of  Magdalen  ?  Those  who  trouble- 
themselves  to  work  this  question  out  will  probably  think 
twice  before  they  again  denounce  the  Head  as  an  ohjet  de  luxe. 


LEADING  SPIRITS  OF  THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

M.  EMILE  DB  OIRABDIN. 

After  M.  Louis  Veuillot — after  Saint  Louis  of  the  UmW# — 
may  6tly  come  Emile,  the  illustrious  Emile  of  the  Pressey  and 
other  papers,  prints,  and  pamphlets,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  which  would  fill  all  the  space  we  can  devote  to  the  life 
and  doings  of  the  father  of  the  cheap  press  in  France.  For  it 
was  Emile  de  Girardin's  fertile  brain  that  gave  birth  to  French 
jienny  journals,  as  also  to  the  most  multifarious  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  combinations  ever  concocted  by  any  man  in  the  course 
of  forty  years.  He  also  is  a  yeteran  of  the  pen,  not  over 
respectable,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  possessing  the  respecta¬ 
bility  accorded  to  long  services,  great  ability,  and  white  hairs. 
To  form  a  fair  estimate  of  M.  de  Girardin’s  participation  in 
public  affairs  during  a  career  that  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  old  idea  of  a  demon  in  holy 
water.  This  little  man  of  quicksilver  has  always  been  jump¬ 
ing,  skipping,  writhing,  making  faces,  and  walking  on  stilts, 
with  indefatigable  energy.  He  could  never  keep  still,  nor 
would  he  ever  hold  his  tongue  ;  and  mainly  owing  to  his 
animal  spirits,  as  well  as  to  his  peculiar  brightness  and  want 
of  amour  proprey  the  illustrious  Emile  has  kept  himself  before 
the  public  more  than  any  other  journalist.  He  has  been  per¬ 
petually  dancing  on  the  tight-rope,  without  taking  so  much 
as  a  second  to  breathe,  hesitating,  dropping  his  balancing- 
pole,  falling  and  miraculously  catching  hold  of  the  rope  with 
nis  legs ;  and,  just  as  it  was  thought  he  was  about  to  break  his 
neck,  rising  again  to  his  legs,  and  cutting  a  caper  as  if 
nothing  had  hapj>ened.  An  admirable  rope-dancer  he  is,  to 
be  sure.  And  he  has  earned  a  great  and  almost  deserved 
reputation.  Emile’s  name,  in  France,  is  synonymous  with 
ournalism.  He  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  journalism,  and 
le  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  in  1870— facts  sufficiently  remarkable  in 
themselves,  particularly  the  first;  and  whenever  he  declares 
himself  in  favour  of  a  Government  it  is  sure  not  to  outlive  his 
Adhesion  by  two  months.  That  is  why,  having  lately  voucb- 
•afe<l  his  support  to  the  Versailles  Assembly,  the  enemies  of 
the  Septenuate  are  very  sanguine. 

And  yet,  although  M.  de  Girardin  is  a  man  of  power  and 


renown,  although  his  name  is  connected  with  the  principal 
political  occurrences  of  his  time  ;  although  he  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank  as  a  writer,  has  fought  his  duels,  killed  hie 
man,  and  kept  his  countrymen  in  a  constant  state  of  Surprise 
at  his  buoyancy  and  effrontery  ;  although  he  is  a  successful 
man  in  every  possible  way,  few  Frenchmen  can  refrain  from 
shrugging  their  shoulders  and  smiling  with  something 
between  amusement  and  contempt  when  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  ;  his  younger  confreres — Edmond  About,  Alexandre 
Dumas  John  Lemoinne,  and  others — despise  him  ;  and 
if  his  immense  skill  in  organising  success  is  universally 
acknowledged,  nothing  can  tickle  more  a  w’ell-read  French¬ 
man  than  to  speak  of  Emile  de  Girardin’s  moral  worth.  Tou 
might  as  well  allude  to  the  honesty  of  Robert  Macaire.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  the  personage  more'  than  explains  this 
scepticism  with  re^rd  to  Emile’s  candour.  It  Emile  is 
synonymous  with  journalism,  he  is  also  synonymous  with 
humbug.  If  a  Government  changes,  Emile  is  not  long  in 
changing  also ;  his  flag  is  alternately  red,  white,  or  tri- 
coloured.  If  a  Monarchy  governs,  he  takes  from  his  pocket 
a  handkerchief  in  the  colours  of  the  reigning  dynasty  ;  when 
a  Republic  supersedes  the  Monarchy,  he  contemptuously 
blows  his  nose  in  the  emblems  of  royalty,  and  produces  a 
clean  Republican  handkerchief.  In  addition  to  this  muta¬ 
bility  of  political  preferences  M.  de  Girardin  has  ever  been 
the  most  irrepressible  seeker  of  notoriety.  In  this  respect 
he  is  altogether  beyond  control ;  he  feeds  on  it,  and  was 
never  known  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  thrusting  himself  for¬ 
ward  when  his  interference  was  least  required.  “  Girardin 
again  !”  exclaims  the  French  reader  in  despair  whenever  the 
fidgetty  little  publicist  interposes  his  person  between  his  eyea 
and  the  horizon.  Do  you  wish,  for  a  solution  to  a  scientific 
problem  ?  “  Here  I  am,  gentlemen,”  promptly  responds 

Emile.  Is  a  project  of  constitution  wanted  ?  The  ready 
Emile  takes  one  out  of  his  pocket,  and  proceeds  to  extol  its 
merits.  Whenever  any  social  question  is  started,  Emile  is 
there.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  Jil$  writes  a  pamphlet  on 
woman ;  M.  Girardin  immediately  takes  his  pen  and  indites 
another  on  the  same  subject.  If  a  King  falls,  M.  de  Girardin 
has  his  saying  in  store  ;  if  a  husband  murders  his  faithless 
wife,  he  has  some  wise  thing  to  say  too ;  whether  it  be  on 
Holloway’s  Pills  or  on  the  fate  of  the  nation,  he  is  equally 
proficient  and  prolific.  His  predominant  desire  is  to  make  a 
noise,  and  in  this  he  never  succeeded  better  than  when  he 
composed,  in  conjunction  with  the  younger  Dumas,  “  Le  Sup- 
plice  d’lnie  Femme.”  When  the  play  was  going  to  be  act^ 
at  the  Th^titre  Fran^ais,  M.  de  Girardin  swore  that  he  was 
the  only  author ;  Dumas  turned  round  upon  him,  snarled, 
and  told  him  he  was  an  old  pantaloon.  The  disputt^  author¬ 
ship  became  known  at  large,  and  was  the  subject  of  Parisian 
conversation  for  a  full  week,  and  the  piece  had  quite  a  run  of 
curiosity  when  produced.  But  the  playbills  bore  no  author’s 
name.  Girardin  did  not  care  ;  he  was  before  Paris  ;  he  was 
making  a  noise — his  loftiest  aspiration. 

The  Father  of  the  Penny  Press  must  now  be  six-and-sixty 
years  old,  or  thereabouts.  His  life  has  been  one  of  the  most 
tumultuous  on  record.  That  he  made  himself  what  he 
became,  and  rose  from  a  slough  of  despondency  to  the  zenith 
of  notoriety  by  his  own  efforts,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  It 
may  be  owing  to  the  social  misfortunes  wherewith,  by  his 
birth,  he  found  himself  beset  that  he  eventually  preferred 
striving  for  himself  rather  than  for  his  fellow-creatures. 
One  may  say  without  indiscretion  (since  M.  de  Girardin 
makes  no  secret  of  it)  that  his  original  name  was  Emile,  and 
that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  General  Alexandre  de 
Girardin.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  the  world  whose 
condition  compelled  her  to  deny  her  maternal  cares  to  her 
child  ;  and,  as  General  de  Girardin  could  not  or  would  not 
acknowledge  his  son,  although  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
his  education,  Emile’s  youth  was  by  no  means  a  gay  one. 
Bereft  of  his  parents,  altiiost  without  a  name,  living,  as  most 
illegitimate  offspring  who  have  not  effaced  with  fame  the 
original  taint  of  their  birth,  under  a  kind  of  opprobrium,  he 
felt  his  position  bitterly,  and  it  was  in  .a  garret  in  the 
Champs  Ely86es,  almost  on  the  spot  where  he  was  to  con¬ 
struct  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  mansions  of  Paris,  that  he 
penned  his  first  writing,  a  sentimental  brief  on  behalf 
of  those,  like  himself,  disgraced  by  customs  and  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  society.  Emile  and  sentimentalism,  however, 
were  antagonistic.  He  went  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
gambled,  and  soon  after  he  bohily  assumed  his  father’s 
name,  made  a  venture,  and  started  two  cheap  papers  with 
marked  success.  It  was  not  without  considerable  risk  that, 
penniless  as  he  was,  he  thus  persuaded  other  people  to 
entrust  him  with  their  money  ;  but  being,  like  cats,  prone  to 
fall  on  his  legs  where  another  would  infallibly  have  fallen  on 
his  head,  Emile  de  Girardin  ascended  the  ladder  of  succets 
with  giant  steps,  although  he  was  such  a  sickly  little  man 
that  when,  after  some  mishap,  he  wished  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
he  was  repulsed  as  physically  incapable.  The  monarchy  of 
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Charlea  X.  had  of  course  enlisted  his  sympathies;  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe  was  equally  fortunate.  Fidgetty, 
noisy,  inquisitive,  and  pushing,  M.  de  Girardin  was  always 
sniffing  the  wind,  and  lending  a  quick  ear  to  suggestive 
controversies.  In  1830  he  started  his  great  idea  of  the  cheap 
press,  which  operated  quite  a  revolution  in  journalism.  It 
made  him  so  popular  with  a  portion  of  the  public,  and  the 
Government  was  so  pleased  with  his  support,  that  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Deputies  in  1834.  Two  years  after  he 
started  the  PressCj  which  soon  became,  and  for  many  years 
remained,  the  leading  journal  in  Paris.  M.  de  Girardin  was 
quite  a  puissance  by  this  time  :  he  was  courted  and  petted  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  had  all  his  own  way  in  a  certain  sphere. 
His  opinions,  however,  or  rather  his  absence  of  opinions,  met 
with  many  obstructions  ;  not  the  least  contemptuous  among 
his  critics  being  that  powerful  journalist,  Arraand  Carrel.  A 
quarrel  took  place,  and  the  consequence  was  that  one  morning 
Emile  de  Girardin  and  Armand  Carrel  met  at  ten  paces  from 
each  other  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  exchanged  bullets. 
Carrel  w'as  mortally  wounded,  and  Girardin  received  a  bullet 
in  his  thigh.  The  chief  victim  was  so  celebrated  that  the  event 
created  an  immense  sensation.  Carrel  died,  and  Girardin 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  fight  a  duel  again.  This 
was  the  wisest  determination  he  ever  took,  and  he  deserves 
praise  for  having  steadfastly  kept  to  his  word  ever  since. 
Would  that  he  had  taken  it  before,  for  Carrel  was  the  better 
man  of  the  tw’o,  and  his  death  was  a  heavy  loss  for  his  party. 

We  next  find  M.  de  Girardin  playing  away  at  the  big  drum 
with  tremendous  force  during  the  Bevolution  of  1848.  Louis 
Philippe  had  vanished,  and  Emile  had  found  it  convenient  to 
let  his  Orleanist  sympathies  walk  off  at  the  same  time.  He 
suggested  numbers  of  schemes  for  establishing  the  Republic 
on  a  safe  basis,  and  finally  suggested  that  it  should  be  knocked 
on  the  head ;  but  when  Prince  Napoleon ,  afterwards  Napoleon 
III.  w’as  carrying  out  the  idea,  he  committed  the  mistake  of  I 
leaning  again  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  held  in  disfavour  during  the  first  years  of  the  Empire. 
This  period  of  comparative  inactivity  in  the  press  he  put  to 
profit  in  speculations  which  some  pronounced  of  dubious 
nonesty  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  no  proof  was  ever  adduced  against 
him,  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  his  political  dishonesty  ex¬ 
tended  to  his  doings  as  a  financier.  Again  he  appeared  in  the  i 
field  of  journalism  ;  again  he  show'ed  himself  as  irresponsible 
as  ever.  Emile  gave  up  his  share  in  the  Presse^  a  source  j 
whence  he  had  derivea  a  fortune,  and  which  henceforth  j 
became  a  shadow,  and  founded  the  Liberte^  where  he  formed  j 
young  men  like  M.  C16raent  Duveriiois,  who,  under  his  | 
auspices,  began  as  a  Republican,  became  an  Imperial  creature,  ! 
wiw  made  one  of  Napoleon^s  ministers,  and  is  now  under-  | 
going  his  trial  on  a  cnarge  of  fraud  in  the  less-exalted  and  ; 
more  grim  region  of  an  assize- court. 

In  the  LibertS,  M.  de  Girardin  stung,  caressed,  upbraided, 
commended  the  Empire,  until  the  Empire  saw  what  he  was 
aiming  at.  When  the  parties  luulerstood  each  other,  M.  de  ' 
Girardin  became  a  good  friend  of  the  Emperor’s ;  and  such  ' 
was  the  ever-invading  infiueuce  of  the  little  mountebank  that  j 
he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  “Empire  liberal.” 
Who  knows  but  that  the  really  stupendous  plan  of  a  “free 
despotism  ”  was  not  wholly  the  work  of  M.  de  Girardin,  who 
was  then  an  intimate  of  the  Imperial  closet?  M.  Emile  ' 
Ollivier  was  his  friend  ;  and  of  course  Girardin  became  one 
of  the  wire-pullers  of  the  new  ministerial  combination.  In 
1868  he  had  made  an  ardent  campaign  in  favour  of  a  war 
with  Germany ;  he  preached  a  pilgrimage  to  Berlin,  and 
although,  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Olliviers  e  tutti 
quantiy  his  martial  humour  subsided  a  little,  it  was  obvious  ' 
that  Ollivier  was  bent  on  war  because  he  was  hand  and  glove  ‘ 
with  the  editor  of  the  LihertL  ^ 

War  was  declared,  and  Emile  (both  Emiles,  one  might  say,  for  * 
now  there  were  tw  o  of  the  same  calibre)  turned  rabid,  and  ^ 
panted  for  war.  He  shrieked  a  Berlin  in  the  streets  as  well  as  ’ 
in  his  paper;  and  when  M.  Faure  sang  La  Marseillaise  at  the  ^ 
Opera,^  there,  among  the  spectators,  could  be  seen  M.  de  \ 
Gimrdin,  clapping  his  hands,  gesticulating,  asking  for  the  ^ 
Rhine  provinces,  and  really  exciting  disgust  even  among  his  1 
own  friends  bv  his  false  and  senile  mtriotism.  Wai*  Anri 


There  is  festival  now  in  the  cottages  of  North  Italy  A 
you  walk  at  evening  among  her  mountains  and  pass  th^u^h 
her  homely  villages,  a  red  light  of  wood  fires  comes  streaming 
upon  you  from  open  cabin  doors  and  from  between  the  chinka 
of  clumsy  window-shutters,  and  noisy  sounds  of  revelry  fdl 
around.  For  this  is  the  season  when  the  chestnuts  are  ri^ 
and  the  peasants  are  making  merry  by  dark  for  the  work  they 
have  had  during  the  hours  of  day,  and  they  are  glad  for  that 
harvest  which  is  to  them  the  most  bounteous  of  the  year. 

In  autumn  thunder-storms  lower  in  the  Apennine  valleys 
The  torrents  grow  turbulent,  hurling  themselves  in  foam  from 
the  hills  around,  and  rivers  that  in  the  long  drought  have 
grown  meagre  swell  rapidly  to  great  size,  fed  by  the  rains 
amid  the  mountains  and  by  the  hundred  little  streamlets  and 
torrents  that  cast  themselves  noisily  down  the  ravines.  The 
river-beds  are  wide — so  wide,  that  in  summer  their  barren 
expanse  of  shingle  looks  ill  amid  the  green  land  ;  yet  now 
there  is  often  no  room  within  them  for  that  mass  of  moving 
water.  It  overflows  the  banks  and  swamps  the  near-lying 
cultivation,  till  the  maize  plantations  lie  dashed  and  the 
meadows  are  soft,  like  bogs.  It  carries  away  the  little  tem¬ 
porary  bridges  which,  spring  after  spring,  are  newly  set  across 
the  streams  ;  scarcely  can  it  flow  sometimes  beneath  the 
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candles  are  sold  throughout  the  streets  of  the  towns,  with 
black  and  yellow  garlands  of  “  everlastings,’’  with  which  people 
are  wont  to  adorn  the  graves.  There  always  seems  to  be  as 
much  excitement  around  this  day  as  any  other.  Southern 
feelings  love  so  dearly  to  be  moved,  that  apparently  it  matters 
little  whether  it  be  to  joy  or  to  grief.  However,  this  great 
homage  to  the  day  of  the  dead  seems  to  be  confined  more  to 
the  cities  ;  and  beneath  the  chestnuts,  where  our  people  are 
gathering  up  the  harvest,  there  is  little  talk  of  sadness.  Here 
a  man  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  girls,  and  has  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  huge  tree  that  he  may  the  better  thrash  down 
the  fruit.  It  falls  in  prickly  showers  upon  the  crackling  i 
dead  leaves  below  ;  but  the  women  seem  little  to  fear  any  i 
hurt  from  thorns,  for  they  tread  boldly  amid  the  heap,  often  I 
with  bare  feet,  and  take  the  harsh  shells  within  their 
hands  to  open  them.  All  day  the  people  are  at  work.  They 
are  almost  all  women  at  this  task,  for  the  men  are  labouring 
in  the  fields.  Some  few  of  them  return  home  at  midday  to 
cook  and  to  carry  the  dinner  for  brothers  and  husbands  j 
without ;  but  most  of  them  remain  in  the  woods  till  dusk,  ! 
and  eat  their  cold  “polenta”  at  midday,  resting  upon  the 
banks.  Towards  dark  the  great  baskets  are  piled  up  that 
have  been  filled  all  day  from  each  woman’s  sack,  and  then  the 
girls  lift  them  upon  their  heads  or  their  shoulders,  and  pick 
their  way  deftly  along  the  stony  paths  with  the  burthens. 
Sometimes  the  loads  are  too  heavy  and  must  be  left  for  the 
men  ;  but  this  does  not  often  happen,  for  these  peasant  women 
are  strong,  with  a  beautiful  ease  of  strength,  and  proud  of 
their  power.  So,  whether  the  day  has  l^en  dark  and 
cheerless,  or  whether  the  kind  autumn  sunshine  has  been 
there  to  brighten  up  all  anew  into  a  beauty  more  beautiful 
than  summer-time,  the  women  have  been  at  work  in  the  woods, 
and  now  the  recreation  hour  has  come.  Within  the  cottages 
the  great  fire  is  lit  upon  the  hearth  that  is  in  the  chamber’s 
midst,  and  the  pot  is  put  on  to  boil,  and  the  rough  wooden 
benches  are  drawn  around,  and  men  and  women  meet  after 
their  labour  for  fun  and  jollity  at  the  firat  of  the  chestnuts. 
Upon  each  successive  evening  they  meet  in  different  cottages 
according  to  the  help  that  they  have  lent  to  one  another 
during  the  day — for  here  the  land  is  not  rented,  neither  do 
the  people  labour  for  pay,  but  each  has  his  small  homestead 
and  plot  of  land  according  to  his  wealth,  and  cultivates  the 
ground  himself,  men  and  women  helping  their  neigh¬ 
bours  during  every  pressing  season,  as  they  themselves  expect 
to  be  helped  in  turn.  When  the  ^^minestra”  has  been 
eaten  or  the  “  polenta,”  then  the  pot  is  taken  off,  and  the 
great  chain  is  put  aside  from  whence  it  hung,  and  the 
“  padella”  is  brought  forth,  upon  which  the  chestnuts  are  to 
be  roasted.  The  red  wood-fire  flickers  and  flames  upon 
the  hearth  amid  its  heap  of  embers,  throwing  fitful  dashes 
of  light  upon  the  faces  around,— calling  into  sudden  gleams 
the  copper  vessels  and  platters  upon  the  dingy  walls.  Again 
the  bold  flames  die  away,  and  there  is  only  a  lurid  mass  of 
cinders,  and  then  the  women  toss  chestnuts  in  the  pan  and  the 
men  slit  the  brown  hide  of  other  chestnuts  that  are  yet 
unroasted,  and  they  all  chatter  and  gesticulate  the  while,  in 
a  fashion  so  quick  and  eager,  and  with  voices  so  high  and 
thrilling,  that  foreign  ears,  to  whom  the  shrill  dialect  is 
unknown,  might  fairly  hear  therein  the  words  of  an  angry 
quarrel.  And  sometimes  there  are  quarrels  even  at  these 
scenes  of  merriment.  Italian  natures  are  hot,  and  Italian 
women  are  faithless  and  jealous,  and  coquettes  too,  in  their 
way,  with  their  often  prudent  or  mercenary  considerations, 
so  that  wrangles  come  and  altercations  ;  but  they  make  it 
up  again  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  do  not  seem  to 
break  their  hearts.  The  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  beautiful 
hereabouts.  They  are  superbly  built  and  powerful  with 
graceful  movements,  but  in  their  faces  they  belong  to  a 
heavy-featured  type  that  lacks  much  in  delicacy  of  form, 
even  if  in  the  ruddy  pallor  of  its  colouring  it  comes  near 
akin  to  beauty.  The  splendour  of  dark  eyes  can  some¬ 
times  barely  kindle  the  faces  into  real  brilliancy ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  women  have  their  lives  to  live  and  their  wars  to 
wage  like  to  others,  and  are  none  the  more  easily  contented. 
The  chestnut  harvest  lasts  some  three  weeks  or  more,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  all  gathei*ed  in  it  is  spread  above  the  own 
raftei-8  that  form  the  roof  of  every  kitchen  in  these  Italian 
cottages — there  to  be  dried  during  winter  by  the  fire’s 
heat  from  below.  And  when  the  chestnuts  are  dried,  and  the 
outer  skin  has  been  cracked  off  by  the  heat,  then  they  are 
ground  in  a  mill,  so  that  the  flour  goes  to  make  chestnut  bread 
and  cakes  and  porridge  during  the  barren  season  when  there  is 
little  fresh  food  to  be  got  by  the  poor.  The  dried  chestnuts 
are  boiled  whole  likewise — so  that,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  common  production  of  the  wo^s  provides  nourishment 
during  this  time  for  all  the  peasants  throughout  the  laud. 

This  is  the  chestnut  harvest  in  the  mountains,  for  in  the 
mountains  it  is  most  an  institution  and  an  event,  seeing  that 
here  there  cannot  always  be  so  lavish  in-gatherings  of  other 
ci^ps  and  fruits  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  people  living  upon  the  sun¬ 
baked  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nevertheless,  upon  the 


Riviera  as  well  there  is  a  chestnut  harvest  and  merry-making 
thereto.  All  along  the  shores  from  Glenoato  Nice  and  from 
Genoa  eastward,  towards  La  Spezia,  the  trees  grow  richly 
upon  the  sides  and  cones  of  hills  that  turn  inward  from  the 
sea  or  upon  promontories  above  the  water,  wherever  the 
palms  or  the  stone-pines  have  not  monopolised  the  room.  And 
the  soil  here  is  so  fertile,  with  streamlets  that  water  and 
freshen  it,  and  sun  that  shines  hotly  for  many  months  upon 
its  face,  that  the  chestnuts  ripen  more  quickly  and  grow  larger 
than  upon  the  hills  of  the  Apennines,  so  that  they  can  be  sold 
in  the  towns,  and  even  exported  to  foreign  lands,  thus 
proving  a  good  source  of  gain  to  the  peasants.  The  greater 
luxuriance  of  the  crop  does  not,  however,  make  the  greater 
quaintness  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  season  ;  and,  to 
see  a  chestnut  country  in  beauty,  there  is  no  place  like  the 
valleys  of  the  Apennines.  Upon  the  shores  there  are  the 
great  rains  as  well  that  come  pouring  down  from  the  skies  to 
saturate  the  fields,  and  hurricanes  from  the  sea  that  tear  the 
branches  from  the  trees,  and  cast  down  the  rough  little  stone 
walls  which  divide  the  lands  of  different  owners ;  yet  there 
are  not  so  many  cosy  gatherings  of  friends  and  neighbours 
around  kindled  logs.  The  trees  do  not  so  early  sh^  their 
leaves  upon  the  coast  as  in  damper  and  colder  districts,  but 
the  deeply-golden  colouring  is  over  the  hill-sides,  broken  only 
by  the  dark  relief  of  pines  and  ilexes.  But  for  both  the  fe.’ist 
of  saints  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  **  Day  of  the  Dead,” — 
great  times  for  poor  and  rich  alike,  whether  they  live  upon 
the  mountains  or  along  the  shores,  in  villages  or  towns.  The 
crowns  and  relics  and  garlands  have  been  carried  forth,  and 
the  Festa  dei  Santi”  hits  served  to  pass  in  the  winter  season. 

LITERATURE. 

ISMAILIA. 

IsmailSa:  a  Narmtwe  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  A^ea  far  the 
Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade^  organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of 
Egypt.  By  Sir  Samuel  \V.  Baker.  In  Two  Volumes.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

We  have  had  some  hard  things  to  say  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  now  some  more  things 
of  the  same  sort  that  must  be  said  honestly,  but  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  that  this  work — ^the  record 
of  his  **  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Africa  down  to  the 
Equator  ” — is  characterised  by  perfect  frankness,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  We  must  add  that  it  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  go  at 
all  far  enough,  for  the  credit  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  himself.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  between  three  and  four  months 
ago  Sir  Samuel  himself  chose  to  draw  attention  to  the 
moral  character  of  his  proceedings  in  Africa  by  an  attack 
upon  a  certain  Abou  Saoud,  a  slave  dealer,  and  upon  the 
Ministers  of  the  Khedive  who  had  appointed  this  dis¬ 
reputable  personage  as  one  of  Colonel  Gordon’s  subordinate 
officers  in  the  new  expedition  that  has  been  organised  to 
re-conquer  the  conquests  of  Baker  Pacha.  In  making  his 
charges  against  Abou  Saoud  and  the  Eg3rptian  Ministers, 
Sir  Samuel  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  some  European  wit¬ 
nesses  connected  with  the  original  enterprise,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Macwilliam,  replied  to  the  request  in  a  manner  as 
startling  as  it  was  unexpected.  He  accused  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  of  having  committed  several  acts  which  might  rea¬ 
sonably  bo  classed  as  acts  of  violence,  oppression,  and 
cruelty,  and  cited  the  occasions,  with  names  and  dates.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  made  no  answer,  but  it  was  understood  that 
he  was  reserving  his  defence  for  these  volumes  which  have 
just  appeared.  The  charges  were  brought  against  him  in 
July  last,  and  we  drew  attention  to  them  at  the  time, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  refutation.  It 
is  disappointing  to  find  that  Sir  Samuel  does  not  even  now 
attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  There  is  no  reference  to  Mr. 
Macwilliam’s  charges,  and  in  this  respect  we  cannot  help 
thinking  the  book  falls  short  of  the  candour  that  was  to  bo 
desired ;  for  the  charges  remain,  and  will  not  bo  forgotten, 
nor  will  the  admissions  of  Sir  8.  Baker’s  narrative  induce 
the  belief  that  they  are  improbable.  Wo  are  always  dis¬ 
posed  to  question  the  policy  of  civilisades,”  and  we  never 
felt  more  strongly  that  such  enterprises  are  really  destruc¬ 
tive  of  their  professed  purposes  than  we  did  when  we  read 
what  Sir  8.  Baker  tells  us  of  his  conquering  exploits. 

Since  he  has  not  chosen  to  answer  the  charges  that  have 
been  openly  brought  against  him,  we  must  set  that  contro¬ 
versy  aside  and  judge  Sir  Samuel  Baker  by  his  own  words. 
There  is  a  certain  simplicity  in  his  tale,  a  curious  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  what  the  civiUsed  world  thinks  of  the  duties 
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of  human  beings  towards  one  another,  that  reveals  to  us 
his  principles,  or  rather  we  should  say  his  impulses,  of 
action.  He  is  disclosed  to  us  as  a  masterful,  hot-tempered 
man,  very  ambitious  of  militaiy  glory  but  without  any 
training  in  the  military  art,  one  who,  in  fact,  had  never  pro¬ 
perly  learned  how  to  command,  because  he  had  never  learned 
how  to  obey.  To  the  appetite  for  warlike  renown,  and  the 
thirst  for  discovery,  which  is  never  quenched  in  the  explorer 
who  has  once  tasted  the  delight  of  success,  were  added  other 
motives,  some  of  them  more  creditable  to  Sir  S.  Baker, 
some  of  them  less  so.  In  his  exploration  of  the  country 
of  the  Great  Lakes  he  had  been  pained  to  see  how  that 
beautiful  and  fertile  region,  abounding  in  ivory  and  other 
valuable  produce,  was  harried  and  wasted  by  the  systematic 
and  unsparing  inroads  of  the  Egyptian  slave-hunters.  He 
resolved  to  abate  this  evil,  and  his  resolution  deserves  high 
praise.  But,  like  many  other  reformers,  he  had  not  measured 
the  force  of  the  instruments  he  elected  to  use.  Conquest 
is  a  dangerous  method  of  propagating  peace,  order,  and  the 
blessings  of  civilisation,  and  conquest  by  the  agency  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  is  not  a  hopeful  design.  Sir  S.  Baker, 
however,  was  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales — who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  very  thoroughly 
mastered  the  conditions  of  the  problem — to  press  upon  the 
Khedive  the  project  of  conquering  the  Lake  country  and 
suppressing  the  slave  trade.  The  Khedive,  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  was  supremely  indifferent  to  the  latter  object ; 
but  military  conquest  always  gratifies  the  vanity  of  a  Turk, 
and  in  this  case  it  meant  additional  revenue  besides. 
Accordingly  a  bargain  was  struck  between  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties,”  with  the  discriminating  approval  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Sir  Samuel  became,  by  a  firman  of  the 
Khedive,  “  Baker  Pacha,”  with  a  salary  of  10,000Z.  a  year, 
it  was  said,  though  the  amount  is  not  mentioned  here,  and 
with  absolute  power  extending,  as  he  is  careful  to  repeat  i 
over  and  over,  even  to  that  of  death,”  over  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  of  some  1,500  men,  and  also  “  over  all 
those  countries  belonging  to  the  Nile  basin  south  of  Gon- 
dokoro.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Khedive  had  no 
pretence  of  a  right  to  give  this  latter  power,  any  more  than 
the  Viceroy  of  India  has  a  right  to  give  similar  authority 
over  Central  Asia  to  some  English  oflBcer.  The  aggression 
was  confessed ;  was  it  justified  by  the  results  ?  Sir  S. 
Baker’s  term  of  supreme  power  was  limited  to  four  years, 
beginning  in  April,  1869  ;  and  in  August,  1873,  he  reap¬ 
peared  at  Cairo,  having  fought  his  way  back  through 
terrible  perils  and  obstacles  to  Souakim,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
leaving  behind  him  no  trace  of  his  conquests  or  civilising 
memories  in  the  country  south  of  Gondokoro  except  the 
nominal  allegiance  of  a  chief  to  whom  he  helped  to  give 
power  in  Unyoro,  and  the  memories  of  much  fighting,  and 
not  a  little  sharp  practice.  These  certainly  were  not  the 
achievements  that  would,  in  anticipation,  have  satisfied  Sir 
8.  Baker’s  ambition  five  or  six  years  ago.  Then  he  con¬ 
templated  the  real  subjugation  of  the  country  surrounding 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  establishment  of  military  posts,  the 
opening  of  commerce,  the  occupation  of  the  lake  itself  with 
a  fleet  of  steamers,  and  lastly,  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  None  of  these  things  have  been 
accomplished,  and  if  Colonel  Gordon  does  not  pursue  a 
policy  different  in  some  material  respects  from  that  of  his 
predecessor,  it  may  be  predicted  that  a  similar  failure  awaits 
him. 

The  fact  is  that  Sir  S.  Baker  set  out  with  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  his  own  powers  and  of  the  materials  at  his 
command.  He  credited  himself,  not  only  with  military 
skill,  but  w'ith  a  capacity  for  managing  men  which  he  did 
not  possess.  He  was  simple  enough  to  believe  in  the 
honesty  of  the  Egyptian  Government  and  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  Egyptian  troops.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  Khartoum,  where  the  Governor  of  the 
Soudan  resides,  when  he  found  that  his  reinforcements, 
his  stores,  and  his  vessels  were  delayed,  probably  on  pur¬ 
pose.  He  discovered  that  the  country  to  the  south  was 
actually  farmed  out  by  the  officers  of  the  Government,  who 
gave  him  his  commission  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  to 
a  great  organisation  of  slave-hunters.  The  intrigues  of 
these  people  delayed  his  progress  southwards  from  Khartoum 
to  Gondokoro,  where  his  proper  work  was  to  begin,  but  a 


greater  obstacle  was  found  in  the  blocking  up  of  the  Nil 
with  dense  floating  masses  of  vegetation,  which  had  to  be 
cut  through  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  lives  It 
was  not  till  April  15th,  1871,  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  firman,  that  Baker  reached  Gondokoro.  This  place  is 
about  150  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The 
country  around  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Baris,  who 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  army  of  annexation”  from  the 
first.  “  Easily  misled,  naturally  vicious,  and  treacherous  ” 
says  Sir  Samuel,  “  they  are  ready  to  believe  any  tales  of 
evil  .  .  .  and  may  by  a  few  words  be  rendered  suspicious 
of  their  best  friend” — ^meaning  himself.  He  adds,  rather 
inconsistently :  “  Their  interests  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  slave-traders,”  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  subdue. 
The  Baris  distinctly  refused  to  be  annexed,  and  Sir  8.* 
Baker  could  not  understand  their  ingratitude  ;  but  they  did 
not  at  first  break  out  into  violence  till  Sir  Samuel  began  to 
seize  their  cattle  when  they  were  driven  on  the  mainland. 

I  I  explained,”  he  says,  ‘Hhat  the  Government  must  be 

obeyed,  and  that  as  they  had  disobeyed  every  order” _ 

which  they  did  not  acknowledge  his  right  to  give _ “I 

should  take  charge  of  their  cattle,  about  200,  until  they 
showed  a  disposition  to  accept  the  Khedive’s  authority.” 
This  was  a  hopeful  beginning  of  the  dvilisade.”  Sir 
Samuel  wanted  to  make  the  natives  work  for  him,  but  they 
were  unwilling.  “I  preached  morality,”  he  says,  ** hope¬ 
lessly  to  the  Baris ;  they  were  ruffians.  They  would 
acknowledge  nothing  but  force.” 

So  then  began  an  open  war,  in  which  the  Baris  were 
repeatedly  beaten,  great  numbers  of  them  slain,  their  vil¬ 
lages  burnt,  their  cattle  confiscated,  their  men  compelled 
to  work  for  the  invading  army.  They  may  be  excused,  we 
think,  if  they  failed  to  see  that  they  were  greatly  benefited 
by  these  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
But  to  beat  the  Baris  was  one  thing,  and  permanently  to 
establish  the  Khedive’s  rule  was  another.  Meantime  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  was  not  achieving  any  of  the  objects  of  his 
expedition,  except  so  far  as  his  presence  controlled  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  slave-traders  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Gondokoro.  Three  years  of  his  term  of  power  had  gone 
by.  He  resolved  to  make  an  advance  southward  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  men,  and  this  was  his  fulfilment  of  his  boast 
that  the  country  was  to  be  annexed  as  far  as  the  Equator  1 
He  did  advance,  leaving  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  his  right  hand, 
into  the  interior  of  Unyoro,  the  capital  of  which,  Masindi, 
he  reached  in  safety.  Here  he  persuaded  the  native  King  to 
become  a  formal  vassal  of  the  Khedive,  but  as  soon  as  the  latter 
learned  what  the  operation  meant,  he  attempted  to  destroy 
the  invaders,  fii^t  by  poison  and  then  by  a  night  attack 
Baker  drove  back  his  assailants,  but  with  heavy  loss ;  his 
vengeance  was  terrible :  “  Masindi  was  swept  from  the 
earth.”  But  the  expedition  was  in  a  critical  position  :  for, 
as  Sir  Samuel  remarks  with  singular  naivete,  “the  disgusting 
ingratitude  and  treachery  of  the  negro  surpasses  imagina¬ 
tion,”  and  it  was  possible  that  after  his  burning  their  town 
the  natives  might  be  in  an  excited  state.  He  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  his  stores,  and  fought  his  way  northward 
through  a  difficult  bush  country,  like  that  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
beset  with  ambuscades  and  night  assaults  every  minute  and 
every  inch  of  the  way.  At  last  Baker  reached  in 
though  with  diminished  numbers,  the  town  of  a  chief  named 
Eiongo,  a  rival  of  the  King  of  Masindi.  With  this  chief 
Baker  “  concluded  an  alliance,”  received  his  allegiance  in 
the  name  of  the  Khedive,  and  proclaimed  him  ® 
Unyoro.  Having  thus  “  completed  his  conquest,  he 
marched  back  as  quickty  as  possible  to  Fatiko,  a  fort  on  t  e 
way  to  Gondokoro.  Nothing  further  of  importance  hap¬ 
pened  between  this  and  Baker’s  return  to  Cairo.  Biongo, 
with  the  aid  of  some  reinforcements  from  Baker’s  **  army, 
has  been  able  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  King  o 
Masindi,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  Unyoro 
nises  Riongo’s  authority  or  he  that  of  the  Khedive.  ® 
destmction  of  a  few  of  the  slave-hunteiis’  stations  by 
on  his  way  back  represents  all  that  has  been  done  for  ® 
achievement  of  the  other  principal  object  of  the 
It  now  remains  to  ask  whether  civilisation  has  profite  7 
this  unsuccessful  aggression.  Does  Sir  Samuel  ^ 

self  think  that  “  the  game  is  worth  the  candle  ?  ”  We  mo 
than  doubt  it. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Blake,  Lyrical  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited,  with  a  prefatory  Memoir,  by  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
George  Bell  and  Sons. 

The  Poems  of  William  Blake.  Comprising  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
of  Experience,  ^ether  with  Poetical  Sketches  and  some  Copy¬ 
right  Poems  not  in  any  other  Edition.  Pickering. 

[First  Notice.} 

From  the  death  of  William  Blake  to  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Gilchrist  s  biography,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  the 
name  of  this  now  so-famous  man  was  very  rarely  on  the 
lips  even  of  those  who  considered  themselves  adepts  in  literary 
and  artistic  history.  It  is  true  that  among  a  select  group  of 
admirers  a  passion  for  his  self-engraved  and  self-illuminated 
poems  had  sprung  up,  but  in  the  estimation  of  all  but  a  very 
few  the  value  even  of  these  consisted  in  their  brilliant  and 
exotic  appearance,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  competed 
for  the  glory  of  possessing  them  would  have  opened  their  eyes 
widely  indeed  if  they  had  been  informed  that  they  would 
ever  be  esteemed  for  their  intrinsic  value  as  mere  poetry. 
Butin  1863  appeared  the  ‘Life  of  William  Blake,  Pictor 
Ignotus,’  by  the  accomplished  Alexander  Gilchrist,  a  price¬ 
less  and  unhappily  posthumous  contribution  to  the  history  of 
art;  and  when,  in  1868,  Mr.  Swinburne  followed  with  his 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  study  of  this  no  longer  unknown 
painter-poet,  the  revolution  in  his  favour  was  complete,  and 
William  Blake  became  a  figure  in  our  life  of  culture  that  it 
was  in  future  impossible  to  ignore.  The  long  period  of  his 
obscurity  is  now  definitely  at  an  end ;  the  beautiful 
treasure  so  long  hid  in  a  napkin,  is  held  aloft  to  sparkle 
in  all  men’s  eyes.  And  now  another  danger  seems  to 
threaten  us — the  fear  that,  after  so  long  a  time  of  disgrace 
and  oblivion,  the  reaction  may  be  too  violent,  and  the 
enthusiasm  over  the  new-found  wonder  be  blind  and 
altogether  excessive.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  such 
fear  as  this  was  in  our  mind  when  we  began  Mr.  Eossetti’s 
long,  learned,  and  most  interesting  memoir ;  and,  though 
we  are  of  opinion  that  in  one  or  two  cases  his  admiration 
for  his  subject  has  led  him  beyond  what  the  canons  of  pure 
criticism  permit,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  say  that,  as  a 
whole,  his  memoir  is  as  remarkable  for  clear  judgment  and 
good  sense  as  it  is  for  enthusiasm.  The  development 
of  Blake’s  naive  and  l3rrical  genius  in  so  sterile  and 
stilted  an  age,  the  exquisite  preciousness  of  a  certain 
portion  of  his  work,  the  pathetic  story  of  his  lifelong 
struggle  against  poverty  and  obscurity,  are  apt  to  stir 
our  admiration  and  excite  our  sympathy  so  strongly 
that  we  are  ready  to  say  to  ourselves,  “All  that  this 
delicious  creature  wrote  must  be  divine,  every  drawing  by 
these  heaven-taught  fingers  must  be  a  revelation,”  and  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  after  a  certain  period  in  his  life  Blake 
scarcely  wrote  a  verse  that  was  not  monstrous,  and  that 
from  the  first  he  was  strongly  influenced  in  his  painting 
and  drawing  by  three  or  four  of  his  contemporaries,  about 
whose  tricks  of  style  we  are  nowadays  accustomed  to  be 
very  facetious,  and  yet  whose  worst  mannerisms  we  are 
ready  to  commend  in  Blake.  Mr.  Eossetti  is  almost  fiercely 
defiant  in  the  beginning  of  his  memoir  towards  any  who 
shall  dare  to  criticise  “  our  good  Blake,”  as  though  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  unction  rested  on  his  name,  and  as  though 
the  profane  must  stand  aside  or  worship.  But  as  he 
proceeds,  even  the  patience  of  Mr.  Eossetti  is  a  little 
exhausted,  and  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  weakness  here 
and  inanity  there.  Surely  the  cause  of  poetry  would  suffer 
no  wrong  if  the  apologists  of  Blake  would  be  a  little  more  j 
frank  in  acknowledging  that  the  wonderful  genius  that  was  ^ 
in  him  was  habitually  dimmed,  and  at  last  finally  eclipsed,  ^ 
by  something — call  it  mysticism,  disease  of  the  brain,  what 
you  will — that  permitted  him  but  seldom  to  fashion  in  a 
satisfactory  form  the  magnificent  dreams  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  which  too  often  led  him  to  commit  such  deadly  ^ 
sins  against  the  spirit  of  poetry  that  no  apologist,  however  | 
fervid,  can  in  fair  faith  defend  them. 

In  considering  William  Blake’s  poetical  works,  they  seem  ^ 
to  divide  themselves  naturally  into  three  portions,  briefly  to  ^ 
be  defined  thus : — The  first  section  comprises  what  is  purest 
and  most  obvious  in  his  l)rrical  writings,  the  greater  part  of 
the  *  Poetical  Sketches,’  the  ‘  Thel,’  and  the  best  pieces  in 
the  ‘  Innocence.’  The  second  is  of  a  more  esoteric,  more 


obscure,  but  scarcely  less  fascinating  order  ;  it  comprises  all 
that  is  intelligible  or  worthy  in  the  ‘Experience,*  the 
*  ‘  Everlasting  Gospel,’  and  the  always  interesting,  sometimes 

delightful,  poems  contained  within  pp.  155-170  of  Mr. 

1  Eossetti’s  edition.  In  these  the  childlike  clearness  of  tone  is 
-  gone  ;  there  is  more  flame,  less  light ;  but  what  we  lose  in 
sweetness  we  gain  in  intensity  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  this 
section  that  displays  most  fully  the  peculiar  characteristics 
F  of  Blake’s  poetic  personality.  The  third  section,  and  of  this 
)  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  drawing  down  upon  one  the 
)  anathemas  of  those  who  love  not  wisely  but  too  well,  con-- 
r  sists  of  the  huge  and  unwieldy  volumes  in  rhythmic  prose 
[  that  are  falsely  styled  the  ‘  Prophetic  Books,’  prophecy,  in 
I  any  intelligible  sense,  being  far  removed  from  these 
'  roaring  wells  that  have  no  water,  clouds  that  are  carried 
[  with  a  tempest  of  vain  words,  to  which  the  mist  of  darkness 
is  reserved  for  ever.  Many  interesting  and  many  subtle 
things  may  be  said  with  truth  about  these  Ossianic  efforts,. . 
but  not  this  one  thing,  that  they  give  forth  in  any  sane  or* 
coherent  manner  the  intelligible  oracles  of  a  poet  or  a 
thinker. 

To  return  to  the  first  of  these  sections  of  Blake’s  poetic 
work.  To  estimate  the  full  significance  of  his  first  volume, 
the  ‘Poetical  Sketches,’  it  is  needful  to  notice  in  what 
year  of  last  century  they  first  saw  the  light.  It  was  in 
1783,  but  to  add  to  the  marvel  a  prefatory  note  enables  us 
to  assert  that  everything  therein  contained  had  been  finished 
as  early  as  1777.  In  1782  the  first  volume  of  Cowper’a 
poems  appeared.  The  year  before  the  world  of  English 
letters  had  gone  wild  over  Dr.  Darwin’s  ‘  Botanic  Garden,* 
a  poem  in  which  the  art  of  enshrining  moral  axioms  in 
smart  couplets  reached  its  apotheosis.  Dr.  Johnson,  then 
in  the  full  swing  of  literary  work,  produced  his  ‘  Lives  of 
the  Poets  *  in  1781.  Amid  such  a  dreadful  concert  of  such 
caco-phonetic  sounds  as  the  twanging  of  the  Della-Cruscan 
lute,  the  pseud-barbaric  howl  of  Ossian-Macpherson,  and 
the  see-sawing  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  failed  to* 
write  like  Pope,  could  manage  to  produce,  what  wonder  if 
the  one  clear  fount  of  song  that  sprang  from  the  throat  of 
the  young,  unworldly  visionary  failed  to  attract  the  slightest 
notice  I  The  men  whose  ears  were  tuned  to  such  music 
were  scarcely  in  the  world  in  1777.  Wordsworth  was  a 
little  child,  Landor  and  Charles  Lamb  were  babies,  Byron 
and  Shelley  were  not  bom.  Blake  came  into  the  world  a 
whole  century  before  his  time  ;  now,  w’hen  we  appreciate 
so  keenly  all  that  is  naive  and  arcane,  when  all  the  effort 
made  by  the  best  artists  is  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  primitive  forms  of  nature,  to  the  firet  elements  of 
thought,  Blake  might  have  addressed  as  large  an  audience 
with  his  pictures  and  poems  as  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
does  with  his  fairy  tales.  Alas  I  what  had  he  to  do  with 
Dr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Johnson  ?  The  influence  of  the  pre- 
Shakesperian  dramatists  is  strongly  marked  in  the  ‘  Poetical 
Sketches.*  These  are  almost  the  only  works  of  Blake  that 
discover  any  distinct  literary  training,  save  the  detestable 
one  of  the  Ossianic  rhapsodies.  The  little  drama  of 
“  King  Edward  the  Third  ”  suggests  Greene ;  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  pointed  out  that  the  “  Mad  Song  ”  might  have  been 
signed  by  Webster,  who,  however,  would  never  have 
written  the  line — 

Like  a  fiend  in  a  cloud 

which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Blake  of  the  ‘  Prophetic 
Books  ’ ;  the  passages  of  blank  verse  to  the  seasons  are 
astonishingly  like  the  writings  of  George  Peele.  A  reader 
fresh  from  the  effeminate  softness  of  ‘King  David  and 
fair  Bathsabe  *  could  almost  swear  to  have  read  there  such 
lines  as 

Gome  o’er  the  eastern  bills,  and  let  our  winds 

Kiss  thy  perfumed  garments  I 

and  the  song  to  “  Memory,’*  especially  in  its  final  couplet, 
recalls  distinctly  the  lovely  lync  of*  the  same  character  in 
the  ‘Nice  Valour*  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This 
song,  as  perhaps  the  most  faultless,  though  of  course  not  the 
most  powerful  poem  Blake  ever  printed,  may  perhaps  be 
quoted  here  in  full : — 

Memory,  hither  come  • 

And  tune  your  merry  notes. 

And  while  upon  the  wind 
'  Your  music  floats. 
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ni  pore  upon  the  etreem 
Where  sighing  lovers  dream, 

And  fish  for  fancies  as  they  pass 
Within  the  watery  glass. 

I’ll  drink  of  the  clear  stream 
And  hoar  the  linnet’s  song, 

And  there  I’ll  lie  and  dream 
The  day  along ; 

And  when  night  comes  I’ll  go 
To  places  fit  for  woe, 

Walking  along  the  darkened  valley. 

With  silent  Melancholy. 

In  certain  phrases  of  this  wonderful  boy’s  volume  the 
bias  of  the  future  man  had  been  shown,  and  that  joy  in 
ruddy  limbs  and  flourishing  hair,”  in  the  freedom  of  the 
emotions  and  the  beauty  of  physical  enjoyment  which  after¬ 
wards  became  so  dominant  in  his  mind,  began  to  dawn.  In 
‘  Thel,’  engraved  in  1789,  it  took  a  more  definite  form. 
Tills  graceful  and  melodious  poem,  which  trembles  on  the 
dangerous  Ossianic  verge  without  ever  falling  headlong,  is 
the  only  one  of  all  Blake’s  longer  works  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  take  unmixed  satisfaction.  We  have  not  space  here  to 
enter  into  the  difficult  and  rather  hopeless  question  of 
Blake’s  religious  or  philosophic  views.  Mr.  Bossetti,  on 
page  Ixxxiii.,  has  collated  his  inconsistencies  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  patience  and  skill.  It  seems,  however,  to  us  that 
as  the  mysterious  disease  gathered  on  his  brain,  he  became 
the  prey  of  various  contradictory  convictions,  and  that  the 
spiritual,  or  rather  spiritist  ”  in  the  new  American  sense, 
expressions  of  belief  which  may  bo  so  thickly  gathered  in 
the  *  Prophetic  Books  ’  are  of  very  slight  importance.  In 
‘  Thel  ’  we  find  stated  nearly  all  in  his  philosophy  that 
was  rational  or  intelligible,  comprising  a  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  the  body  and  the  sanctity  of  its  functions,  in  the 
personal  beneficence  of  God  to  all  the  robust  emanations  of 
nature,  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  judgment  in  matters 
relating  to  the  emotions,  and  in  the  identity  of  the 
elements  of  beauty  in  what  is  infinitely  great  and  what  is 
infinitely  little.  If  we  follow  Blake  further  than  this,  if 
we  stray  into  the  rhapsodical  pietism  of  the  ‘  Jerusalem  ’ 
for  instance,  we  are  no  longer  in  the  company  of  a  being 
capable  of  healthy  thought. 

Language  contains  no  words  sensitive  enough  to  qualify 
the  best  pieces  in  the  '  Songs  of  Innocence.’  Shakespeare’s 
outbursts  of  fragmentary  warbling  are  not  more  rapturously 
tender,  the  finest  virelays  of  Ronsard  and  Remy  Belleau  are 
not  more  exquisite  and  flowerfike.  We  say  the  best  ** pieces,” 
for  all  are  not  so  inspired,  and  when  Blake  falls,  he  has  an 
alacrity  in  sinking.  But  the  glee  of  the  piping  song  that 
selves  for  introduction,  the  childish  gravity  of  the  **  I^imb,” 
the  inestimable  subtlety  of  the  music  of  the  **  Blossom,” 
of  **  Spring,”  and  of  **  Night,”  the  clear  sound  of  laughter 
in  the  “Nurse’s  Song,”  and  the  tender  humanity  of  '*0n 
Another’s  Sorrow,”  pass  all  words  and  all  hope  of  praise. 
Technically  speaking,  the  metrical  discoveries  and  revivals 
in  this  volume  are  most  surprising.  They  parallel  Victor 
Hugo’s  revivals  half  a  century  later,  the  measure  of 
“Spring”  being  as  startling  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  as  that  of  “  Le  Pas  d’Armes  du  Boi  Jean  ”  was  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th.  To  our  own  mind  the  most 
bewitching  harmony  of  all  is  in  the  poem  called  “  Night,” 
which  has  a  perfectly  Schumannesque  mysteriousness  of 
melody.  In  this  volume  we  see  the  mists  of  disease  just 
beginning  to  gather  round  the  poet’s  brain  ;  the  vaporous 
translucency  of  “The  Little  Black  Boy  ”  and  of  “A  Dream  ” 
being  ominous  of  the  darker  time  soon  coming.  Before 
closing  our  review  of  this  earliest  and  happiest  section  of 
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How  to  Build  a  House.  An  Architectural  Novdette.  Bv  ^ 
Due.  Translated  by  Benjamin  Bucknall,  Architect 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  ^-wnaon ; 

For  a  good  many  years  now  designs  and  plans  for  coun 
try  houses,  small  and  great,  have  been  favourite  exercises 
with  publishing  architects.  ‘A  House  for  the  Suburbs’ 
by  Mr.  T.  Morris,  was  an  example  of  the  sort,  his  book 
being  about  half  the  length  of  that  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  by  the  most  illustrious  literary  architect  of  France 
We  call  him  a  literary  architect,  not  in  the  sense  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  inventor  of  the  term  which  has  lately 
sprung  into  use,  “literary  poets,”  because  we  consider 
VioUet-le-Duc  to  be  a  true  architect,  a  constructive  genius 
but  because  he  is  one,  so  rare  among  artists,  who  is 
thoroughly  learned  in  all  that  relates  to  his  metier,  and  who 
seizes  the  pen  as  naturally  as  the  pencil  when  he  wishes  to 
explain  himself.  This  power,  almost  unknown  among 
pictorial  artists,  is  rare  among  architects,  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  a  much  more  interesting  literature  connected  with 
the  art,  and  the  architect  of  such  an  important  undertaking 
as  St.  Paul’s  would  not  have  proved  hin^elf  so  inarticulate 
regarding  the  completion  of  his  greatest  work.  To  its 
author  the  present  little  work  must  have  been,  indeed,  a 
mere  relaxation,  but,  as  we  might  expect  of  anything  done 
in  that  way,  it  shows  the  most  perfect  mastery,  that  kind 
of  mastery  that  enables  a  man  to  touch  every  part  of  his 
subject  with  a  light  hand,  and  tell  us  as  much  in  passing  as 
another  could  do  on  a  full  page,  and  with  references  to  half- 
a-dozen  authorities.  The  translator  says  in  his  preface : — 
“It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  the 
‘  Histoire  d’une  Maison  ’  was  wrritten  and  illustrated  by  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  during  the  evenings  of  two  months — ^July 
and  August — of  last  year  (1873),  which  were  spent  by  him 
in  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  surve3dng  and  mapping  for 
the  French  Government  the  whole  of  the  French  Alps— a 
task  accomplished  by  him,  alone  and  unassisted,  with  minute 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  delineation,  and  in  a  marvellously 
brief  time.” 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has,  moreover,  the  most  essential  of  all 
powers  in  a  literary  architect,  he  has  the  artistic  taste  and 
dexterity  in  sketching  illustrative  diagrams  that  makes  them 
not  only  perfectly  explanatory  but  pictorially  charming. 
Even  such  a  matter  as  the  mitreing,  dovetailing,  &c.,  of 
timber,  or  the  arrangement  for  framing  and  supporting  a 
roof,  or  the  nice  and  clear  expression  of  the  contact  of  hewn 
stone,  brickwork,  and  filling-in,  becomes,  in  his  hand,  not 
merely  a  mechanical  diagram  but  endowed  with  an  artistic 
charm,  although  he  does  not  expend  a  single  line  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  embellishment.  This  delightful  faculty  is 
possessed  by  many :  Mr.  Street,  for  example,  will  bring  l^k 
from  a  holiday  tour  a  greater  mass  of  explicit  sketching, 
possessing  a  hundred  times  more  detail,  than  any  land¬ 
scape  painter.  But  no  one  has  ever  made  more  use  of  it 
than  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  his  *  Architecture  Militaire  au 
Moyen-age,’  and  in  the  *  Dictionnaire  raisonnd  du  MobiHer 
Fran9ais  de  I’epoque  Carlovingienne  a  la  Renaissance,  in 
both  of  which  the  illustrations,  slight  as  they  often  are, 
transform  the  books  from  volumes  of  reference  into  works 
of  fine  art.  In  the  present  little  book  even  some  of  the 
cuts  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  way,  as,  for  instance,  the 
one  at  page  120,  a  view  of  the  building  operations  before  the 
approach  of  winter  stops  them,  in  which  the  curved  upper 
surfaces  of  the  cellar-vaulting,  within  the  house  walls  just  a 
foot  or  two  raised,  are  shown,  with  the  masons  working  an 
passing  about  on  planks.  , 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  '  How  to  Build  a  House, 
we  are  not  so  clear.  It  is  possible  that  many  people  may 
take  additional  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  book 
being  described  in  the  form  of  a  story  ;  but  we  cannot  thin 
these  will  be  the  knowing  amateurs  or  the  practical  arclut^ 
mentioned  in  the  translator’s  prefatory  note ;  and  we  tin  a 
certain  touch  of  Peter  Parley  or  Pinnock  in  the  doin^  ^ 
questions  of  Paul  in  the  company  of  his  elder  cousin,  ® 
skilful  architect  and  instructor.  The  story,  however,  is 
down,  to  use  a  painter’s  phrase,  and  does  occasionally  m 
the  author,  enabling  him  to  plant  in  little 
which  the  amateur  and  outsider  will  both  be  grateful, 
real  subiect  of  the  book  is  the  desi^rninfiT  of  a  modem  0 
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with  all  its  appliances,  accordinpf  to  the  many  requirements  Cozzo,  a  native  of  Palermo-— young  and  handsome,  gay- 
of  the  age,  and  the^  careful  building  of  the  same  ;  such  a  hearted  and  daring,  who  used  to  disappear  in  the  intervals 
house  as  is  now  rising  in  many  departments  of  France  to  of  inaction,  but  was  ever  to  the  front  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
supersede  the  quaint  little  patched  and  added-to  chateaux  when  his  calm,  resolute  bearing  always  seemed  a  good  omen 
now  considered  inconvenient ;  the  country  house  of  a  rich  to  his  General.  One  day,  just  after  a  victory.  Garibaldi 
man,  in  short,  whether  in  France  or  in  our  own  England,  missed  him— only  to  discover  him,  alas  1  stretched  out  in  a 
The  difference  between  the  two  countries  in  the  matter  is  little  room  in  the  hospital  at  Caserta,  his  breast  riddled  by 
very  small,  as  shown  in  the  plans  of  the  house  here  de-  a  Bourbon  bullet.  ‘^I  kissed  him  with  a  father’s  affection,” 
scribed,  existing  mainly  in  the  bedrooms  ;  the  good  accom-  he  writes,  “  and  I  spoke  to  him  some  few  words  of  comfort, 
modation  for  strangers  or  visitors  being  rather  deficient — not  though  I  was  without  hope.  On  that  angelic  face  death 
at  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  times,  when  the  “  best  bed-  had  already  put  the  mark  of  his  terrible  scythe.  He 
room  ”  was  always  reserved — and  the  master  and  mistress  smiled  on  me  a  smile  .  .  .  that  I  shall  carry  graven  on  my 
having  a  complete  and  independent  set  of  bath,  dressing-  heart  all  my  life.  It  was  a  smile  of  affection  ;  Cozzo  knew 
room,  and  bed-room  to  each.  that  I  loved  him  so  much  1  And  he  had  that  dear  smile 

In  the  treatment  of  the  interior,  which,  however,  occupies  for  me  in  his  mortal  anguish  1  ” 
only  a  page  or  two,  the  difference  between  the  two  countries  ipjiQ  other,  a  Lombard  youth  named  Bronzetti,  whose 
IS  greater  than  m  the  It  is  also,  as  we  might  expect,  brother  had  fallen  fighting  the  Austrians,  was  at  the  head 

in  the  ve^  latest  taste.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Qf  ^  company  of  about  300  men  when  he  found  himself 
the  way  of  plaster  ornament  or  gilding.  The  entrance-hall  confronted  with  4,000  Bourbon  troops.  After  a  while  the 
\vas  surrounded  by  a  dado  of  oak.  The  wood  of  this,  as  of  Bourbon  officers,  admiring  the  gallantry  of  the  little  band, 
the  dwr-cases,  was  in  its  natural  colour,  only  dressed  with  called  out  “  Surrender  boys  I  Not  a  hair  of  your  heads 
lin^d  oil  and  wax.  Above  the  wainscot  the  walls,  shall  be  touched,  and  you  have  amply  satis^d  honour.” 
painted  stone-colour  (about  the  last  colour  we  would  now  «  ^ho  surrenders  ?  ”  cried  Bronzetti.  “  Forwards !  ” 
use),  setoff  by  a  few  red  lines,  gave  a  neat  and  inviting  aspect  When  they  had  used  their  last  cartridge  they  sustained  the 
to  the  entrance.  The  lower  part  of  the  drawing-room  attack  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Every  one  of  them 
walls  were  similarly  lined  with  wood  to  five  feet  high,  but  .  ^he  few  that  were  not  killed  on  the  spot  were  taken 
^  painted  white.  The  fire-place  was  very  wide  prisoners  to  Capua.  “  C'est  magnijique,  mais  ce  nest  pas 
and  the  naantel-piece  high,  on  which,  an  oaken  frame,  guerre^  as  the  French  said  of  the  Balaklava  charge; 
was  prettily  painted  a  bird  s-eye  view  of  M.  Gandelau’s  say  what  we  will,  the  popular  conviction  remains  that 
estate.  The  ceiling,  with  its  two  beams  and  joists  painted  deeds,  sterile  in  appearance,  have  an  efficacy  not  to 

in  light  tones,  set  off  by  black  and  white  lines,  seemed  to  be  gauged  by  moment'aiy  victory  or  defeat.  Happy  the 
enlarge  the  apartment,  and  presented  on  hot  days  lights  nation  that  can  inscribe  the  like  on  its  records ;  happy  (as 
and  shades  of  an  amber  tint.”  The  walls  of  this  and  other  Garibaldi  says  of  himself)  the  man  who  served  his  country 
pnncipal  rooms  were  lined  with  painted  canvas,  which  gives  in  gnch  company;  happy  also,  when  we  consider  what  life 
occasion  for  a  short  dissertation  on  this  mode  of  covering  fg  ^t  its  best,  the  dead  who  fell  heroically  in  a  cause  so 
walls,  less  practised  now  than  formerly,  and  recommended  plainly  righteous.  Garibaldi  seems  to  think  that  “  the 
by  M.  Voillet-le-Duc.®  Altogether  this  book,  slight  as  it  is  Thousand”  are  insufficiently  commemorated  in  New  Italy, 
compared  to  the  author’s  former  works,  with  its  sixty  illus-  This  should  not  be  ;  still,  may  not  we  say  in  their  case 
trative  sketches,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  will  find  a  with  entire  truth,  “  If  you  want  a  monument,  look  around  I  ” 
great  variety  of  readers.  William  B.  Scott.  Italian  unity  must  ever  be  their  chief est  and  grandest 

_  memorial. 

In  speaking  of  Young  Italy  of  the  future.  Garibaldi 
GENERAL  GARIBALDI’S  NEW  BOOK.  enjoins  the  duty  of  taking  a  healthy  interest  in  politics,  in 

1  AliUe.  By  General  Garibaldi.  Torino:  Camilla  e  Bertolero.  words  which  remind  US  how  Italy’s  great  prophet  placed 

When  it  was  announced  that  Garibaldi  was  engaged  upon  those  who  held  aloof  from  political  strife  into  about  the 
a  work  entitled  ‘  The  Thousand,*  hopes  were  entertained  very  worst  part  of  the  Inferno,  where  **  they  had  not  even 
in  some  quarters  that  it  would  prove  a  detailed  account  of  the  hope  of  death.”  In  the  chapter  headed  **  A  Dream  ” 
the  inner  history  of  that  wonderful  expedition,  which,  free-  we  may  get  a  glimpse  at  Garibaldi’s  Utopia,  of  which  the 
ing  Italy  from  the  imputation  of  being  “  a  geographical  government  of  all  by  all  is  the  first  article  of  the  unwritten 
expression,”  at  once  transformed  her  into  one  of  the  great  constitution.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  open  air,  and 
Powers  of  Europe.  These  expectations,  however,  were  the  machinery  of  the  State  is  of  the  least  complex  and 
doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  though  we  can  scarcely  say  least  costly  description.  Luxury  is  discountenanced  and 
that  the  little  book  we  have  before  us  is  the  less  interesting  the  Pontine  Marshes  have  become  a  paradise  through  the 
on  that  account.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  the  Thousand,  and  not  cultivation  of  the  priests,  who  thus  give  a  practical  mean- 
of  their  enterprise,  that  Garibaldi  writes.  Dedicated  to  ing  to  the  axiom : — **  To  work  is  to  pray.”  The  working- 
the  youth  of  Italy,  the  book  tells  them  somewhat  of  their  classes  who  are  disposed  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the 
brothers  who,  fourteen  years  ago,  sowed  their  blood  o’er  possessors  of  suddenly  acquired  fortunes  are  bade  **  Go  to 
all  the  Italian  fields”  for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  their  work  ”  by  the  Wise  Man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs ; 
Italy.  It  is  a  touching  testimony  of  the  full  and  brimming  and  the  small  children  of  the  Eternal  City  are  invited  to 
measure  of  affection  with  which  Garibaldi  responded  to  the  make  a  bonfire  (“  No  Petroleum  1  interjects  Garibaldi)  of 
boundless  devotion  of  his  followers — a  devotion  without  sundry  obnoxious  acts — papal  guarantees,  grist  and  salt 
which  neither  their  courage  nor  his  genius  could  have  taxes,  privileges,  orders,  &c.,  &c. 

effected  aught ;  for  had  this  personal  fealty  to  the  chief  been  So  much  for  dreams  1 — and  certainly  no  man  has  better 
wanting,  nothing  could  have  kept  up  the  morale  of  the  little  earned  the  right  to  dream  than  the  hero  of  Caprera  1  By 
bands  of  necessarily  ill-disciplined,  ill-armed  red  shirts,  way  of  sober  earnest.  Garibaldi  urges  upon  his  countrymen 
numbers  of  them  almost  children,  who  were  constantly  as  the  most  pressing  reforms.  Universal  Education,  the  sub¬ 
fighting  ^at  enormous  odds.  “  I  have  seen  my  dear  boys  stitution  of  an  armed  nation  of  two  million  men— on  the 
fiying,”  he  says  in  one  place ;  **  their  fair  hair — whose  vary-  German  system — for  the  standing  army,  a  reduction  of  the 
ing  shades  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  denote  the  different  lati-  Bureaucracy,  and  the  removal  of  all  State  support  from  the 
tudes  of  our  beautiful  peninsula^— dishevelled,  and  oftentimes  Church.  That  he  spares  no  invective  when  writing  of  the 
bedabbled  with  blood.  I  write  weeping  1  .  .  .  Ah  1  could  I  Papacy  and  its  agents  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  wurse, 
*^nll  all  your  names,  my  beloved  young  comrades,  this  though  his  language  is  scarcely  stronger  than  mat  of  good 
finnd,  now  stiffened  and  inert  through  years,  would  con-  Catholic  Petrarch  in  the  sonnet  **  On  the  I*®P®I  Court, 
s^rate  you  in  these  poor  pages,  to  the  gratitude  of  genera-  which  one  of  the  mottoes  to  “the  Thousand  is  taken.  To 
fions  less  talkative  than  ours,  but  more  conscious  of  the  his  friends  of  the  Democratic  party  Garibaldi  ipves  two 
debt  they  owe  to  the  sublime  holocaust  of  your  precious  paramount  admonitions :  the  first,  not  to  commit  themselves 
lives.”  to  excesses  which  carry  in  them  the  seeds  of  their  own 

Garibaldi  devotes  several  chapters  to  two  of  the  Volun-  destruction;  the  second,  to  beware  of  the  Doctrinaire 
^rs  who  were  among  his  special  favourites.  One  was  School,  which  cares  more  for  semblance  than  for  substance. 
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more  than  a  superior  description  of  ‘^Penny-Dreadful” 
romance,  resembling  it  in  general  features,  though  not  in 
detail.  Miss  Braddon  found  an  audience  upstairs  at  last 
The  circumstance  was  not  cheering  or  encouraging  to  those 
who  entertained  hopeful  views  on  the  subject  of  art  or 
belles  lettres.  With  them,  however,  Miss  Braddon  had 
.  nothing  to  do :  the  critics  raved,  but  *  Aurora  Floyd  ’  was 
in  demand  at  the  shops.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  state 
how  many  stories  of  our  authoress  were  cast  in  the  mould 
of  ‘Lady  Audley.’  Their  popularity  within  certain  circles 
was  unquestionable.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  there 
were  soon  many  imitators  who,  according  to  the  law  of 
their  existence,  copied  and  intensely  exaggerated  only  the 
faults  of  their  leader.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  just  to  rendw 
Miss  Braddon  responsible  for  half-a-dozen  lady  novelists 
whose  erotic  flights  and  vagaries  were  so  offensive  as  to 
generate  a  healthy  existing  reaction  against  either  the 
hoydens  or  the  matrons,  who  were  best  fitted  to  herd  with 
the  unclean  rabble  at  the  heel  of  Gomus.  They  have  been 
put  to  silence,  if  not  to  shame,  for  some  time.  To  give 
Miss  Braddon  her  due,  she  is  as  wide  as  the  Poles  asunder 
from  this  tribe.  Her  books  never  contain  the  pestiferous 
poison  and  mischief  to  bo  found  in  the  debilitating  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  passionate  school,  in  which  morality  is  only 
acknowledged  in  order  to  give  a  zest  and  a  flavour  to  the 
violation  of  its  precepts.  And  still  the  ‘  Early  Braddons  * 
dealt  with  topics  fraught  with  peril  to  a  writer.  We  do 
not  assert  that  in  her  variations  upon  murder  and  bigamy 
Miss  Braddon  has  exhibited  an  ethical  cultivation  of  the 
most  exalted  and  sensitive  quality ;  but  what  we  mean  is, 
that  her  coarseness,  where  she  is  coarse,  is  obvious  and  not 
malignant  or  infectious,  while  the  coarseness  of  the  boorish 
sisterhood  smacks  of  the  paint,  the  tunic,  and  the  tam¬ 
bourine  of  the  glee-women  who  hung  upon  the  skirts  of 
camps  to  amuse  the  soldiers,  and  rob  the  dead,  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

We  must  give  Miss  Braddon  credit  for  versatility  as  well 
as  fecundity.  She  has  effected  a  change  of  front  in  the 
presence  of  her  enemies.  The  assaults  of  many  critics,  all 
directed  at  a  single  point,  appear  to  have  told  in  the  end. 
We  shall  not  repeat  the  old  cant  about  “  sensation,”  of 
which,  as  far  as  Miss  Braddon  is  concerned,  quite  enough 
has  been  said.  Miss  Braddon,  at  any  rate,  has  attempted 
a  new  departure  in  novel-writing.  She  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  abandoned  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  closed  up  wells 
for  drowning  detrimentals,  and,  generally  speaking,  has 
washed  her  hands  of  gore,  and  offers  to  entertain  the  public 
without  lime-light  or  blue-fire.  The  effort  deserves  to  be 
commended,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  ii 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  move  out  of  an  accus¬ 
tomed  groove.  For  Miss  Braddon  to  float  a  novel  without 
her  conventional  “  corks  ”  for  the  purpose,  must  have  been 
a  hard  intellectual  task.  She  must  have  been  often 
tempted  to  summon  to  her  aid  the  valuable  detective 
or  the  unscrupulous  blonde,  but  the  exigencies  of  her 
conversion  necessitate  a  total  abstinence  from^  both 
constables  and  Furies  with  tow  hair.  Then,  again,  .she 
has  a  perfect  legion  of  competitors  to  contend  agaiMt 
in  her  adopted  sphere.  The  quiet  novel  is  coming 
into  vogue  again.  We  do  not  intend  to ’express  by  the 
phrase  “  quiet  novel  ”  a  work  such  as  the  ‘  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  ’  or — minora  canamus — the  Trollope  series  of  fiction^ 
Readers  of  contemporary  romances  will  have  met  with 
dozens  of  quiet  novels  with  dialogue  as  enlightened  as  the 
cackle  of  geese  upon  the  green,  and  a  plot  about  as  ela^ 
rate  as  the  play  of  “  Punch  ”  when  the  manager  is  doubtful 
of  the  fee  to  be  tipped  him  for  his  trouble.  A  more  pre¬ 
tentious  class  of  writers  use  condiments  in  their  prepay 
tions  for  the  publishers,  stir  up  the  ditchwater  until 
puddle  seems  disturbed  by  a  storm,  endeavour  to 
with  a  strong  curry  the  sapless  and  tasteless  nature  of  the 
dishes  they  place  before  a  guest.  Amount  these,  ^  ® 

literary  stature  of  Miss  Braddon  towers  to  a  gigantic  heig 
The  pigmies  are  reduced  to  hop-o-my-thumbs  as  they  move 
round  her  skirts,  and  no  doubt  find  it  a  more  or 
unprofitable  calling  to  glean  in  the  districts  off  which 
Braddon  has  reaped  a  crop.  It  would  occur  to  us  s  ^ 
reading  the  novel  now  before  us,  that  our  authoress  i8 
not  content  with  competing  with  the  small  fry  of  roman 


and  is  for  ever  running  after  a  name  and  wanting  “  to  set 
up  barricades.”  He  says,  “I  have  the  conscience  of  not 
belonging  to  any  sect  or  party  ;  I  desire  to  see  my  native 
land  prosperous  and  respected  ;  I  desire  to  see  the  men  of 
the  capital  conforming  to  the  progress  of  times  present,  and 
IxKJoming  persuaded  that  they  cannot  guide  the  masses  of 
to-day  by  the  expedients  of  the  past.”  He  tells  Young 
Italy  to  answer  the  Doctrinaires  with  these  words  : — “  The 
achievement  of  the  nation’s  welfare  is  our  Republic.’ 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
characteristic  and  interesting  book  by  one  of  the  many 
kindly  allusions  it  contains  to  English  sympathy,  though 
it  is  difficult  in  a  translation  to  do  justice  to  Garibaldi  s 
graphic  simplicity  of  style  when  he  tells  a  story.  “  Here, 
seated  on  my  l)ed  of  suffering,  henceforth  invalided  through 
years  and  illness,  I  think  over  the  fortunate  epochs  of  my 
life,  and  surely  foremost  among  these  must  be  reckoned 
that  which  first  brought  mo  in  contact  with  Britannia’s 
generous  sons.  One  day,  robbed  by  Grecian  pirates  in  the 
Archipelago,  without  food,  without  clothing,  without  com¬ 
pass,  my  captain  despatched  me  to  a  pinnace  which  was 
lying  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  Arrived  on  board  the 
ship,  I  was  received  with  much  kindness :  it  was  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pinnace  Mariana^  Captain  Taylor.  He  had  been 
apprised  of  our  state  of  distress  by  a  rag  that  we  had 
hoisted  in  default  of  the  flag  ;  but,  as  he  was  becalmed,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  approach  us.  In  bad  English  I 
made  him  understand  our  case,  whereupon  he  loaded  me 
with  courtesy,  gave  me  a  portion  of  his  provender,  of  which 
we  stood  so  sorely  in  need,  and  finally  accompanied  us  till 
he  had  seen  us  safely  anchored  in  the  Port  of  Milo.” 

Evelyn  CABEiNaxoN. 


LOST  FOR  LOVE. 

IjOsI  for  Love.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lady  Audley^s  Secret,*  Ac. 

In  Three  Volumes.  Chatto  and  Windua. 

The  story  told  of  the  negro  who  was  unable  to  count  his 
master’s  pigs  accurately  because  one  of  them  was  running 
about  represents  the  difficulty  a  critic  has  in  recognising 
Miss  Braddon’s  last  novel.  There  is  sure  to  be  some  work 
from  the  teeming  pen  of  this  lady  cantering  through  the 
pages  of  a  single  magazine,  while,  by  an  arrangement  sug¬ 
gesting  the  conveniences  of  a  gasometer,  scores  of  provincial 
papers  are  illuminated  with  other  romances  by  the  same 
liand.  Fecundity  may  be  either  a  fault,  a  misfortune,  or 
a  gift,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  serviceable  quality  for  the 
modem  writer  of  fiction  to  possess.  We  have  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  before  us  a  catalogue  of  Miss  Braddon’s  contributions 
to  light  literature.  An  exhaustive  list  of  the  kind  would 
l)e  instructive.  It  is  our  impression,  however,  that  before 
‘  Lady  Audley ’s  Secret  ’  was  given  to  the  world  Miss  Brad¬ 
don  had  made  her  appearance  in  one  of  those  weekly 
journals  known  as  “  Penny  Dreadfuls.”  She  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  her  present  occupation  in  a  rough  though  strict 
academy.  She  became,  as  it  were,  at  the  commencement 
of  her  career;  acquainted  with  the  coarser  tricks  of  the 
trade.  To  compose  a  novel  for  a  “Dreadful”  requires  a 
close  acquaintance  with  what  we  may  venture  to  term  the 
laochanism  of  tragic  interest.  The  action  must  be  quick 
and  fierce.  Subscribers  to  a  single  number  must  if  possible 
discover  a  murder  for  their  money  within  the  space  they 
are  admitted  to  traverse.  The  “Dreadful,”  like  the  ogre 
of  the  fable,  must  be  largely  fed  upon  blood.  Other 
elements  of  crime  and  vice  are  also  developed  in  the 
sort  of  periodical  to  which  we  refer.  The  leading  narra¬ 
tive  is  crammed  with  villains  who  are  assigned  different 
w^lks  of  crime.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how 
^liss  Braddon  would,  after  a  while,  naturally  come  out 
from  the  ruck  of  horror-mongers,  whose  powers  of  inven¬ 
tion  were  comparatively  limited  and  feeble.  The  customers 
of  the  respectable  circulating  libraries  were  languishing  for 
something  stronger  and  hotter  than  they  could  procure. 
Thoughtful  or  ariistic  works  were  not  in  their  way.  They 
wanted  stimulating  fiction,  with  the  grip  in  it  that  the 
c.ibman  enjoys  in  his  dram.  In  truth,  the  broadsheet  with 
the  picture  that  the  waiting-maid  relished  was  what  the 
mistress  was  beet  prepared  to  appreciate.  'Lady  Audley’ 
was  on  this  account  a  triumphant  success.  It  was  nothing 
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cists.  She  has  clearly  a  loftier  ambition.  It  is  not  for  ns  use  anywhere  but  at  Lyons.  To  hold  Dr.  Williams’s 
to  place  bounds  to  her  possible  future  achievements.  We  position,  you  must  possess  Dr.  Williams’s  idiosyncrasies. 


without  weariness,  ana  it  is  ror  tne  most  part  tree  trom  which  it  would  present  itself  to  an  ordinary  understanding, 
those  stratagems  for  winning  attention  which  are  so  broad  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  throughout  the  biography  of 
and  patent  as  to  be  irritating  to  any  adult  intelligence,  this  ingenious,  amiable,  admirable  man  than  his  intellectual 
Then  it  is  a  thoroughly  business-like  production.  It  is  angularity.  We  become  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  this 
admirably  made,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  remark  upon  habitual  spirit  of  unconscious  paradox  that  we  find  without 
the  structure  of  a  pudding  or  the  Thames  Embank-  surprise  the  impugner  of  Biblical  inspiration  and  the  Atone¬ 
ment.  There  is  little  or  no  stuffing  in  it,  no  beating  about  ment  in  any  generally  intelligible  sense  protesting  with  mani- 
the  bush ;  the  story  moves  with  a  clockwork  precision,  indi-  fest  conviction — **  I  have  for  twelve  years  taught  pure  Angli- 

cative  of  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  put  together.  But  canism.”  Yet  he  elsewhere  declares  with  equal  sincerity  : _ 

then  it  is  a  poor  story,  a  trite  thin  story.  The  musical-box,  “Our  ecclesiastical  system  may  be  about  as  rough  an  exposition 
perfect  as  it  is,  only  gives  us  an  exceedingly  commonplace  of  divine  revelation  as  the  laws  are  of  equity,  and  the  House 
tune.  It  is  an  idle  job  to  go  through  it,  as  it  is  to  spend  of  Commons  is  of  wisdom.”  The  mind  which  could  thus 
hours  over  any  printed  book  which  serves  no  purpose  but  regard  Anglicanism  as  pure  and  impure  at  the  same  time  is 
to  produce  an  incomplete  distraction  from  personal  reverie,  not  one  capable  of  affording  much  help  to  those  whose  uneasi- 
and  which  never  arrests  us  with  a  scrap  of  food  for  reflection,  ness  mainly  springs  from  an  inward  consciousness  of  incon- 


or  a  passage  of  writing  bright  and  beautiful  because  of  its 
wit,  its  wisdom,  or  its  fancy.  Yet  we  suspect -that  ^Lost 
for  Love  ’  will  prove  popular.  It  is  not  loaded  with  scenes 
or  adventures,  but  it  has  enough  of  both  to  prevent  it 


sistency.  Dr.  Williams’s  satisfaction  with  his  ecclesiastical 
position  was  rather  a  matter  of  temperament  than  of  logic, 
and  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  his  example  seems 
adverse  to  the  prospect  of  the  Liberal  movement  being 


from  stagnating.  The  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  drawn  fairly  worked  out  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church. 


person  in  the  book  is  an  old  woman  who  keeps  a  second-hand 
clothes  shop.  We  confess,  however,  that  the  allusions  to 
tripe  and  onions,  and  kindred  culinary  delicacies  connected 
with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  this  establishment  seem 
to  us  to  impart  an  uncomfortable  aroma  to  the  whole  story. 
Mr.  Dickens  and  others  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bestowing  a  genial  and  approving  concern  upon 
the  flying  of  sausages  and  the  consumption  of  muffins ;  but 


may  be  added  that  he  only  faced  half  the  difficulty. 
Physical  science,  ethnology  excepted,  claimed  little  of  his 
attention,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  conception  of  its 
inevitable  tendency  to  abolish  the  supernatural  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  unalterableness  of  natural  law.  “Miracles,”  he 
says,  “  are  historical  realities,  for  they  come  to  us  guaranteed 
by  men  whose  religious  trustworthiness  we  can  fairly 
verify.”  To  thus  sot  fooling  above  experience  is  to  challenge 


our  friendly  suggestion  to  Miss  Braddon  would  be  never  to  the  very  flrst  principle  of  scientific  investigation,  and  to  place 


allow  a  heroine  within  a  mile  of  a  Yarmouth  bloater. 
People  not  at  all  sqeamish  are  not  comfortable  where  cheese 
is  prepared  for  toast  instead  of  the  mouse-trap.  For  the 
rest  we  can  only  repeat  that  ‘Lost  for  Love’  is  a  sound 
lump  of  a  novel,  which  might  have  been  written  simulta¬ 
neously  with  two  or  three  others.  Miss  Braddon  could 
employ,  in  full  swing,  half-a-dozen  assistants.  She  has 


the  writer  on  ground  where  he  is  no  doubt  safe  from  the 
naturalists,  but  where  they  are  equally  safe  from  him.  If 
Dr.  Williams’s  Broad  Church  brethren  had  in  general  taken 
the  same  view,  they  would  have  so  completely  effaced  them¬ 
selves  that  the  question  of  their  tendencies  might  have 
been  dismissed  as  wholly  immaterial. 

Little,  however,  as  these  volumes  contribute  to  the  solu- 


acquired  a  dexterity  in  her  profession  which  demands  ad-  tion  of  theological  problems,  they  abound  with  biographical 
miration,  if  not  respect.  She  has  her  recipes  for  exciting .  and  literary  interest.  The  peculiarities  which  limited  Dr. 
the  emotions  of  deficiently  instructed  natures.  This  gives  Williams’s  influence  as  a  thinker  added  zest  and  pic¬ 
ker  a  wide  range,  a  range  she  has  not  yet  compassed,  an  turesqueness  to  his  character  as  a  man.  Sturdy,  inde¬ 
audience  vast  enough  to  be  pathetically  impressive,  even  pendent,  original,  ho  was  one  to  go  his  own  way,  think  his 
when  we  contemplate  it  in  imagination.  Novels  such  as  own  thought,  quarrel  with  Liberal  as  well  as  Orthodox 
‘  Lost  for  Love’  are  as  ephemeral  as  confectionery,  and  Miss  Shibboleths,  traverse  the  projects  of  every  clique  and  party, 
Braddon  earns  our  gratitude  by  using  nothing  deleterious  in  and  end  by  clearing  a  space  about  himself,  where  his 
the  composition  of  her  later  wares.  serious  and  strife-worn  figure  stands  in  half-haughty,  half- 

moumful  isolation.  His  intellectual  asperities,  as  frequently 
the  case,  co-existed  with  a  sensitive  nature,  and  a  craving 

EOWLAND  WILLIAMS  sympathy  which  his  anomalous  position  rarely 

^  .  rrr.,..  ^  ^  sufPcred  hLoa  to  experience : — 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Rowland  Williams^  D./).,  toith  Extracts  firom.  ^ 

his  Note-Books.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  In  Two  Volumes.  King  Ardent,  vehement,  enthusiastic,  he  had  all  the  intensity  of  feeling 
and  Co.  which  marks  the  poet’s  mind,  and  a  sensitiveness  of  temperament 

Assuming  as  we  have  abundant  warrant,  that  the  snd  organisation  which  vibrated  to  the  least  touch  of  pleasure  or  of 
donisin  of  the  miraculous  wUl  continue  to  recede  until  the  P*‘“-  'T'*"  “"If  '“'“T  ‘f*" 

conception  of  supernatural  interference  has  entirely  given  keenly  alive  to  sympathy,  too  much  depressed  by  the  want 

place  to  that  of  the  uniform  operation  of  natural  law,  it  is  of  it.  A  word  of  love  or  kindness  made  him  happy — to  be  mis- 
interesting  to  speculate  what  share  in  the  accomplishment  understood  made  him  miserable.  Keen  as  were  his  own  written 

of  thia  proceaa  may  be  reserved  for  the  more  enlightened  controveray,  .wry  .h.rp  word  of  critici.n.  w.»  to 

.  .  ^  ^  •  11  r  like  the  cutting  of  a  razor,  or  the  jsrring  of  a  nerve  ;  whereas  any 

niinisters  of  the  chief  Protestant  communions,  espcci^y  oi  ^ord  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  was  grateful  to  him  as  summer 
the  Church  of  England.  Will  their  action  be  collective  or  dew  to  the  parched  grass.  M-tny  who  knew  his  high  intellectual 
sporadic  ?  will  they  remain  in  their  respective  churches  and  powers,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  firm,  dauntless  resistance  of 

gradually  mould  thV  to  acquie^enoe  in  the  inevitable  con-  "rtrdo\'::^U,‘rrb.tlt^^  S^ald^ 
summation  ?  or  will  its  progress  be  marked  by  tne  continual  perchance,  hardly  have  believed  or  understood,  had  they  been  told — 
detachment  of  lofty  intellects  and  delicate  consciences  from  ©f  his  gentler  characteristics.  But  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  the 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  until  the  latter  becomes  a  keen  sensibility,  the  almost  indescribable  tenderness  of  his  character, 

synonym  for  utter  Ldiocrit;?  A  proWem  f-.-om  ^Ul 
to  the  future  of  Churches  than  any  question  of  disestablish- 

Baent  or  disendowment  would,  we  hoped,  have  received  some  The  scholar  and  divine  whose  character  is  thus  beauti- 
illostration  from  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Bowland  Williams,  fully  portrayed  was  bom  August  16,  1817,  at  Halkyn,  in 
The  freedom  of  this  eminent  divine’s  speculation  was  Flintshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  As  an 
notorionate  nTtlxr  Hit  fbft  atannehness  of  his  church-  Etonian  and  Cantab  his  career  was  brilliant.  In  1847  he 
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to  the  future  of  Churches  than  any  question  of  disestablish- 

Baent  or  disendowment  would,  we  hoped,  have  received  some  The  scholar  and  divine  whose  character  is  thus  beauti- 
illostration  from  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Bowland  Williams,  fully  portrayed  was  bora  August  16,  1817,  at  Halkyn,  in 
The  freedom  of  this  eminent  divine’s  speculation  was  Flintshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  As  an 
notoriously  only  exceeded  by  the  staunchness  of  his  church-  Etonian  and  Cantab  his  career  was  brilliant.  In  1847  ho 
“lanship,  and  we  deemed  it  fissible  that  these  volumes  might  gained  a  prize  offered  by  Mr.  John  Muir  for  the  best  con- 
contain  the  revelation  of  a  “method  ”  and  a  “secret”  not  troversial  essay  on  the  Hindu  religion;  this,  at  the  request 
*^ly  comprehended  by  unaided  reason.  Our  expectations  of  the  University,  he  proceeded  to  expand  into  a  compre- 
are  not  altogether  frustrated.  Dr.  Williams’s  secret  is  hensive  treatise,  in  the  form  of  a  dialo^e  on  the  Platonic 
^Tealed,  but  it  is  like  the  secret  of  the  Lyons  dye,  of  no  model,  and  the  course  of  inquiry  in  which  he  was  thus  led 
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to  engage  may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  intellectual 
tendency  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  stating  the  conditions 
of  the  prize  the  donor  had  laid  it  down  that  Hinduism  was 
rather  to  be  undermined  than  openly  assailed.  The  essayist 
was  to  disdain  the  cheap  triumph  over  the  monstrosities 
of  popular  superstition,  and  rather  seek  to  establish  such 
general  principles  of  religious  belief  as  might  exclude  them 
without  the  necessity  of  formal  argument.  This  implied 
the  discussion  of  the  postulates  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and 
as  these  are  in  no  way  specifically  Indian,  the  work  is,  in 
fact,  much  less  a  polemic  against  Hinduism  than  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  between  Theism  and  Pantheism.  Miracles 
and  prophecy  were  obviously  useless  here,  and  Dr. Williams’s 
practical  experience  of  their  unserviceableness  gradually 
destroyed  his  belief  in  their  possessing  any  evidential  value. 
The  a<lmirable  temper  and  candour  of  his  remarkable  per¬ 
formance  show  of  what  impartiality  he  was  capable  when 
free  from  the  disturbing  infiuences  of  personal  feeling. 
Though  incapable  of  mis-stating  his  opponents’  arguments, 
he  could  not,  however,  be  expected  to  put  them  as  distinctly 
as  his  own.  The  chief  defect  of  the  imaginaiy  discussion 
is  its  purely  defensive  character  on  the  part  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins,  who,  being  strictly  confined  to  the  exposition  of 
their  own  systems,  are  never  permitted  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa  by  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  naked  monotheism  opposed  to  them.  Dr. 
Williams  may  have  deemed  such  criticisms  obviated  by  the 
latter  part  of  his  dialogue,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  erect 
the  edifice  of  dogmatic  Christianity  on  the  ground  which 
he  conceives  himself  to  have  cleared  for  natural  religion. 
The  attempt,  however,  involves  a  descent  from  the  region 
of  the  purely  spiritual  and  intellectual  to  that  of  the  his¬ 
torical,  and  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  tliis  part  of  the 
discussion  teems  with  the  most  questionable  assertions  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  most  of  which  were  virtually  retracted  by 
the  author  himself  when,  in  later  years,  he  expressed  his 
general  concurrence  with  the  criticism  of  Bishop  Colenso. 
On  the  homely  but  sound  principle  of  sauce  for  the  goose 
being  also  sauce  for  the  gander,  he  had,  indeed,  conceded 
quite  enough  in  this  very  dialogue,  where  one  of  the  inter¬ 
locutors  gravely  observes  to  the  Brahmins,  “  You  must  not 
ask  me  to  take  in  the  story  of  the  serpent,  or  others  among 
your  accounts  which  have  a  decidedly  legendary  air.” 

From  Cambridge  Dr.  Williams  removed  in  1850  to 
Lampeter,  as  head  of  St.  David’s  Theological  College.  This 
institution,  intended  for  the  training  of  an  indigenous, 
Welsh-speaking  clergy,  owed  its  existence  to  the  learned  and 
munificent  Bishop  Burgess,  who  had  considerately  placed 
his  young  men  in  a  Cardiganshire  village,  where,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived,  they  must  needs  study  for  lack  of  anything  else  to 
do.  The  consequence  was  that  they  had  at  no  time  re¬ 
sorted  thither  in  overwhelming  numbers.  One  embryo 
bishop  had  already  conducted  Lampeter  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  where  another  had  retained  it  until  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Williams.  The  latter  possessed  many  eminent  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  his  thankless  post,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  his  discretion  equalled  his  devotion  and  dauntless¬ 
ness,  and  the  harassing  vexations  to  which  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  exposed  were  of  the  description  most  exasperating 
to  a  sensitive  spirit.  His  administration  could  hardly, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  brilliant,  and  was  ren¬ 
dered  disastrous  by  the  storm  aroused  by  the  delivery  and 
publication  of  his  discourses  on  “Rational  Godliness,” 
preached  at  Cambridge  in  1856.  They  expressed  the  con¬ 
clusions  respecting  the  practical  worthlessness  of  all  exter¬ 
nal  testimonies  to  religion  which  had  been  slowly  maturing 
in  his  mind  during  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  Hinduism, 
and  the  Orthodox  naturally  found  in  them  more  rationalism 
than  godliness.  The  college,  of  course,  suffered  with  its 
principal,  and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  on  an  appeal 
from  him  to  the  visitor.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  the  latter  hinted 
that  he  thought  Dr.  Williams  had  better  go  away.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  excusably  indignant  at  the  bishop’s  want  of 
chivalry  ;  but  the  matter  wears  another  aspect  if,  as  we  con¬ 
jecture,  he  had  already  convinced  himself  of  Dr.  Williams’s 
unsuitableness  for  Lampeter  on  other  grounds.  A  man  like 
the  ex-Bishop  of  St.  David’s  should  not  be  lightly  taxed 
^th  time-serving,  especially  when,  as  is  here  admitted,  his 
impartiality  disappointed  Dr.  Williams’s  adversaries  as  much 


I  as  himself.  On  the  controversy  which  ensued  we  will  only 
remark  that  it  is  fortunate  for  Dr.  Williams  that  episoopad 
charges  and  letters  are  little  read.  His  transference  to  the 
living  of  Broad  Chalke,  near  Salisbury,  came  as  an  accept¬ 
able  relief  to  all  parties.  Just  at  this  time  appeared  his 
disquisition  on  prophecy  in  ^  Essays  and  Reviews,’  followed 
•by  the  memorable  prosecution  which  extended,  or  rather 
in  a  considerable  degree  ascertained,  the  limits  of  free  in¬ 
quiry  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  justice  of  Lord 
Westbury’s  decision  is  indisputable;  but  the  acquittal  of 
Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  prove  that  the  line 
of  inquiry  they  pursued  will  ultimately  prove  compatible 
with  an  ecclesiastical  position.  So,  we  will  venture  to 
aflSrm,  thought  six  of  the  essayists  and  reviewers,  but  Dr. 
Williams  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  perfect  tenability  of 
his  post.  This  difference  of  view  seems  to  have  introduced 
a  certain  constraint  into  his  relations  with  his  coadjutors  • 
few  evidences  of  cordialit)%  at  least,  appear  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  while  there  is  much  that  resembles  innuendo  at 
their  expense.  This  isolation,'  with  the  slender  success  of 
his  latest  writings,  slightly  shadowed  the  closing  years  of 
one  otherwise  happy  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  lot  and  the 
veneration  of  his  parishioners.  He  died  rather  suddenly  in 
January,  1870. 

Rowland  Williams  is  fortunate  in  his  biographer,  a  lady 
endowed  with  much  literary  ability,  and  uniting  to  an 
affectionate  sympathy  with  her  husband  the  rarer  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theological 
controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  execution  of 
the  narrative  portion  of  the  work  is  unexceptionable.  The 
superfluousness  of  much  of  the  correspondence  printed  in 
the  first  volume  is  redeemed  by  the  general  interest  of  that 
in  the  second.  This  interest  is  equally  diffused  ;  there  are 
few  startling  revelations,  piquant  anecdotes,  brilliant  say¬ 
ings,  or  subtle  criticisms  ;  but,  read  as  a  whole,  the  letters 
depict  a  character  with  the  strongest  claims  on  our  regard, 
a  fearless  champion  of  truth  as  he  understood  it,  mellowed 
by  the  traits  of  a  sweet  and  liberal  humanity.  The  most 
interesting  are  those  addressed  to  outsiders,  or  allies  unable 
to  share  the  writer’s  assurance  of  the  compatibility  of 
rationalism  with  “  pure  Anglicanism.”  We  quote  a  portion 
of  a  beautiful  letter  on  the  case  of  “a  young  Jewess 
desiring  baptism  in  opposition  to  her  parents’  wishes.” 
After  strongly  dissuading  her  from  the  step,  he  adds : — 

If,  after  all,  this  coarse  does  not  seem  to  the  girl’s  own  conscience 
consistent,  does  not  satisfy  her  religious  instincts,  let  her  follow  her 
conscience ;  only  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  conclude  that  the  course  most 
contradictory  to  those  around  her  is  necessarily  the  most  con¬ 
scientious.  There  is  often  a  perverseness  in  these  things.  It  is 
impossible  to  advise  thoroughly  a  person  whose  inner  mind  yon  do 
not  know ;  but  I  think  that  nothing  short  of  impulses  of  conscience, 
amounting  to  moral  necessity,  would  justify  your  friend  in  leaving, 
while  her  parents  are  alive,  the  religious  pale  of  her  fathers.  She 
may  read  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  and  worship  God  in  the  very 
words  of  Christ’s  own  prayer,  and  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with¬ 
out  giving  her  testimony,  which  is  not  warranted  by  any  knowledge, 
to  the  absurd  misinterpretations  of  Christian  Divines.  Let  her 
read  Christ’s  answer  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  remember  that 
God  is  no  accepter  of  persons,  or  of  baptism,  but  of  mercy  and. 
truth.  Go  and  learn  what  that  means.  “  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice.” 

If  one  thus  inspired  by  the  purest  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
humanity  chooses  to  call  himself  a  pure  Anglican,  we 
cannot  help  it.  Our  definition  would  have  more  nearly 
resembled  Gregory’s,  Non  Angitis  sed  Angelus. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SAINTS. 

Rocky  Mountain  Saints.  By  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouee.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler. 

‘  Rocky  Mountain  Saints  ’  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  for  twenty-five  years  a  Saint  himself,  who  has  known, 
conversed  with,  nay,  quarrelled  with,  the  renowned  Mormon 
ruler  Brigham  Young  ;  who  has  been  proprietor  and  editor 
of  a  Salt  Lake  daily  paper,  and  who  has  finally  come  ou 
from  among  the  Saints,  and  shaken  the  dust  of  Zion  off  his 
feet.  But  although  Mr.  Stenhouse  is  no  longer  a  Saint,  we 
regret  to  say  he  is  still  only  half  a  sinner.  He  has  tender 
yearnings  for  the  golden  age  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  does  no 
altogether  perceive  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  pure  hunibng. 
He  cannot  quite  see  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  rubbisn, 
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tind  is  apt  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  saintly  superstitions  of 
his  youth,  and  to  conclude  that  a  mountain  is  a  mountain, 
whether  it  be  of  granite  or  goose-feathers.  It  is,  however, 
to  our  advantage,  if  not  to  his  own,  that  Mr.  Stenhouse 
continues  to  some  extent  in  the  bonds  of  Latter-day  Saint¬ 
liness.  His  book  is  the  more  interesting  study  in  conse¬ 
quence.  We  can  contemplate  more  satisfactorily  the  enig¬ 
matical  phenomena  of  Mormonism,  if  we  have  under  our 
eye  one  who  was,  and  still  is,  wriggling  with  its  life  in  him, 
than  if  we  have  to  guide  us  only  the  observations  of  other 
students  like  ourselves.  Here,  in  fact,  in  reading  *  Rocky 
Mountain  Saints  ’  we  may  do  a  little  vivisection  which  will 
hurt  nobody ;  we  may  hack  with  scientific  complacency  at 
this  big,  low  organism,  which  we  find  evolved  during  the 
past  half-century  from  a  medley  of  conflicting  elements  and 
conditions  upon  the  fertile  breeding  swamps  of  many-peopled 
America.  Scotchmen  are  proverbially  proud  of  their  heroes 
in  the  past.  Mr.  Stenhouse,  in  his  sketch  of  Joseph  Smith’s 
career,  has  won  the  gratitude  of  all  Scotchmen  by  endorsing 
the  fact  that  '‘this  branch  of  the  Smith  family  is  of  Scotch 
extraction,  and  reached  the  New  World  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.”  Our  Northern  neighbours  have 
been  of  late  years  laying  claim  somewhat  greedily  to  King 
Arthur,  sole  hero,  hitherto,  of  some  very  non-heroic  English 
shires.  Here  is  a  hero  flung  at  their  heads  across  the 
Atlantic ;  will  they  not  accept  him  in  place  of  King 
Arthur  ? 

The  sudden  growth  from  extremely  small  and  humble 
beginnings  of  a  great  State,  numbering  a  vast  population 
and  covering  a  space  of  earth  large  enough  to  hold  half 
of  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  naturally  enough  startles  all 
minds,  and  completely  bamboozles  weak  ones.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  instinct  appears  to  be  reviving  in  human  nature,  of 
admiring,  nay,  worshipping  whatever  is  outrageously  and 
unreasonably  big ;  and  there  is  certainly  an  element  of 
bigness  in  Mormonism  which  is  apt  to  take  away  one’s 
breath.  But  it  is,  at  its  best,  a  big  burlesque  of  that  ex¬ 
quisitely  compact  story  of  the  Israelites  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  ancient  history.  This 
has  all  along  been  the  charm  of  Mormonism.  The  out¬ 
lines  of  the  old  plot  have  discovered  themselves  amid  all 
kinds  of  hideous  deformation  and  sacrilege,  and  the  igno¬ 
rant  up-gazing  crowds  have  mistaken  the  burlesque  for  a 
re-representation  of  the  story  itself.  We  could  wish  Mr. 
Stenhouse,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  an  ex-Saint, 
had  a  better  account  to  give  us  of  the  manners  and  morals 
of  his  co-religionists.  The  crimes  and  cruelties  of  Mor¬ 
mons  are  astonishing,  and  would  furnish  plots  for  a  whole 
library  of  sensational  novels.  It  must,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered,  in  their  excuse,  that  any  nation,  however 
Christian  are  its  theories,  if  it  be  driven  into  a  struggle  for 
independence,  whether  political  or  religious,  may  find  itself 
obliged  to  .revert,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  Hebraic  philo¬ 
sophy  of  ‘‘  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  and 
to  put  ofif  loving  its  enemies  and  offering  them  the  un¬ 
slapped  side  of  its  face  until  a  better  day.  Nay,  even  in 
times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  there  are  some  among  us 
who,  if  we  will  own  the  truth,  feel  a  secret  enjoyment  in 
perusing  those  chapters  of  the  Bible  which  are  least 
Christian  in  their  doctrine,  and  who  find  their  whole¬ 
some  cursing  and  hacking  of  one’s  foes,  as  the  renowned 
Br.  Chalmers  expressed  it,  “  verra  refreshing.”  The 
poor  Mormonites,  in  their  muddle-headed  attempts  to 
resuscitate  Apostolic  Christianity,  have  found  a  great  deal 
in  the  old  Jewish  dispensation,  polygamy  included,  “  verra 
refreshing.”  Mr.  Stenhouse  tolerated  much  that  was 
Judaic  and  objectionable,  but  King  Solomon,  in  the  form 
of  Brigham  Young,  was  too  much  for  his  patience.  Which 
of  all  Brigham’s  delinquencies  fatally  displeased  Mr.  Sten¬ 
house  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  for  Mr.  Stenhouse  deals  in 
inuendoes.  Was  it  his  score  of  wives,  or  his  fine  palace 
with  the  lion  over  the  front  door,  or  his  bad  spelling,  or  his 
unlimited  wealth,  or  his  suspected  share  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Arkansas  emigrants  ?  Brigham  Young,  keenly  as  he 
hates  him,  is  decidedly  the  hero  of  Mr.  Stenhouse’s  fancy. 
Brigham’s  unctuous,  fleshy  physiognomy,  fronts  us  when 
we  open  the  volume,  and  the  author  traces  him  through 
his  career  with  a  mixture  of  spite  and  awe  which  is  very 
amusing  to  outsiders.  The  volume,  as  befits  its  Mormon 


origin,  is  a  big  one,  but  it  is  not  a  masterpiece  of  compo¬ 
sition,  nor  do  the  portraits  and  sketches  scattered  through 
it  give  evidence  of  a  saintly  taste  for  high  art ;  but  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  interesting  specimen  of  Salt  I^ke  litera¬ 
ture,  and  exemplifies  more  adequately  than  a  less  crude 
production  might  do,  what  are  the  real  tendencies  and 
character  of  civilisation  in  the  far  West. 


A  FLOATING  CITY. 

A  Floating  Citg,  and  The  Bhckale  Bunners.  By  Juloa  Vonie. 

Sampson  Low. 

In  recommending  these  stories,  translated  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  M.  Jules  Verne,  we  may  say,  like  the  young  milliner 
of  her  “  latest  thing  in  bonnets,”  that  they  are  “  deliciously 
French  1  ”  In  the  first  of  the  two  the  famous  Great 
Eastern  is  the  scene  of  action.  This  ship  has  been  rescued, 
the  author  tells  us,  from  costly  idleness  by  a  French  Com¬ 
pany,  limited,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  francs,  and  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  of  convejdng  passengers  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  ship  is  English,  but  its  interior  life  and 
arrangements  are  French ;  its  passengers  and  officers  are 
also  mostly  English,  but  their  manners  are  decidedly 
Parisian.  A  very  pretty  French  romance  arranges  itself  on 
board  the  huge  ship  at  the  very  moment  of  her  sailing  from 
Liverpool  on  her  first  voyage  out,  under  French  auspices. 
The  author,  who  is  also  the  narrator,  has  no  very  definite 
object  in  view  when  he  commits  himself  to  the  chances  of  a 
three  weeks’  toss  on  the  ocean  ;  but  ho  soon  finds  himself  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  romantic  events  which  ensue.  His 
friend.  Captain  Fabian  MacElwin,  “  of  the  22nd  regiment 
of  the  Indian  army,”  turns  up  unexpectedly  among  the 
passengers.  This  young  man  has  run  home  from  India,  on 
sick  leave,  we  may  suppose,  with  a  broken  heart,  and  a 
tragic  tale  of  love  and  woe,  in  which  a  cruel  and  mercenary 
Anglo-Indian  papa;  a  lovely  Ellen,  and  a  dissolute,  gambling 
rival,  called  Haivy  Drake,  are  the  principal  figures. 
Captain  MacElwin  has  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
M.  Jules  Verne  is  to  be  a  passenger  in  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  as  they  have  not  met  for  some  years,  he  has 
come  on  board  in  order  to  make  the  passage  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  But  the  Great  Eastern  is  a  floating  city.  Her 
paths  are  boulevards,  and  her  cabins  are  numbered  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  are  arranged  like  streets.  The  perspective  of  this 
ship  as  represented  by  M.  Jules  Verne  is  decidedly  French, 
and  reminds  one  of  the  unreal  vistas  seen  through  opposite 
mirrors  in  a  French  boudoir.  In  this  huge  erection  are 
stowed  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  passengers,  besides 
Fabian  and  his  friend.  And  among  them  are  the  lovely 
Ellen  and  her  gambling  husband,  Harry  Drake.  It  is  the 
object  of  Fabian’s  friends  to  keep  Fabian  and  Harry  Drake 
apart,  and  to  prevent  his  discovering  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  old  sweetheart  are  such  close  neighbours.  As  fate  will 
have  it,  however,  the  broken-hearted  lover  becomes  involved, 
most  innocently  of  course,  in  a  row  with  his  rival  over  the 
gambling  table.  Mutual  recognition  follows,  and  a  duel  is 
the  result.  The  foes,  with  their  seconds,  and  an  eccentric 
old  doctor  who  acts  Greek  Chorus  throughout  the  story, 
and  says  very  foolish  things  in  a  wise  voice,  repair  at  the 
appointed  hour  to  the  stem  of  the  ship.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  “deliciously  French  ”  than  the  description 
of  this  duel.  The  voyage  is  almost  at  its  close.  The 
Great  Eastern  is  at  anchor,  her  pilot  is  on  board,  and 
she  is  only  waiting  for  the  tide  to  cross  the  bar  of  the 
Hudson  and  to  give  up  her  cargo  of  human  life  at  the  New 
York  quays.  The  ship-decks  are  unusually  quiet ;  for  the 
captain  and  his  thirteen  hundred  are  occupied  in  the  great 
saloon,  discussing  their  last  dinner  together,  with  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  champagne.  From  this  Babylonian  fes¬ 
tival  only  seven  passengers,  the  actors  in  our  drama,  are 
absent.  The  theatrical  character  of  this  scene  at  the  stem  is 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  lucky  advent  of  a  thunderstorm. 
With  the  first  clashing  of  the  swords  may  be  observed  the 
first  gloomy  threats  of  the  elements  ;  in  other  words,  the 
stage  is  adroitly  darkened  while  the  timbers  rattle  drearily 
behind  the  scenes.  In  the  pause  which  follows  the  first 
engagement  the  storm  breaks  out  in  all  its  fury.  The 
heroic  lover  and  the  gambler  husband  are  doing  their  best 
amid  the  noise  and  glare  of  the  storm  to  annihilate  one 
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another  when  two  events  occur  simultaneously.  At  this 
point  there  is  suggested  to  our  auricular  imagination  a  rapid 
succession  of  diminished  sevenths  among  the  stringed  in¬ 
struments  of  the  orchestra,  followed  by  a  very  clash  of 
minor  chords  and  a  roll  of  the  big  drum  1  The  situation  is 
decidedly  dramatic.  In  the  backgrormd  (we  have  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  narrative  an  illustration  d  la  Gustave  Dore)  is 
discovered  the  lovely  Ellen,  an  emaciated  lunatic,  hands 
stretched  out  and  outline  of  costume  very  tragic  against  the 
lurid  light  of  the  storm,  advancing  towards  the  duellists. 
Husband  and  lover  recognise  her.  The  lover’s  sword  falls 
to  the  ground ;  but  the  husband’s,  still  uplifted, — **  one 
might  have  said  it  was  the  sword  of  the  archangel  Michael 
in  the  hands  of  a  demon,” — ^attracts  to  its  gleaming  blade 
the  electric  flash,  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  eyes  of 
the  lovers  meet,  the  gambler  is  rivetted  to  the  spot  a  mass 
of  lifeless  carbon. 

M.  Jules  Verne  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  arrange  his 
plot  that  it  would  be  a  heartless  piece  of  mischief  to 
describe  the  last  and  tenderest  scenes ;  and  we  have  only  to 
suggest  that  the  story  would  end  better  if  the  same  flash  of 
elecibic  light  which  so  beneficently  analysed  the  mortal 
substance  of  the  husband  into  its  component  parts  were 
made  to  perform  a  reverse  and  synthetic  process  upon  the 
scattered  wits  of  his  insane  wife.  The  kite,  as  it  is,  has 
too  long  a  tail :  the  managers  will  have  to  apply  their 
scissors  liberally  to  the  fifth  act. 

The  second  story  does  not  differ  in  character  from  the 
first.  It  is  equally  sensational  and  “  deliciously  French,” 
and  both  will  probably  amuse  a  large,  if  not  a  discerning, 
class  of  readers. 

EECENT  NOVELS. 

Kate  Byrne.  By  S.  Howard-Taylor.  Two  Volumes.  Samuel 
Tinsley. 

‘  Kate  Bjrme  ’  is  one  of  those  weak  and  sapless  novels 
which  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  read  through. 
Never  once  does  its  author  succeed  in  exciting  in  ns  the 
very  least  interest  in  what  is  going  on  between  its  covers. 
Its  people  are  one  and  all  children  and  simpletons;  its 
language  is  awkward  and  affected  ;  and  what  should  have 
been  its  best  scenes  are  spoilt  by  an  insufiicient,  often 
ridiculous,  style  of  narration.  .We  will  take,  as  an  example 
of  Mr.  Howard-Taylor’s  composition,  a  part  of  the  opening 
paragraph  of  ‘  Kate  Byrne.’  (The  italics  are  own.) 

The  grounds  are  very  tastefully  laid  out;  a  thick  hedge  A/rf 
them  and  the  house  from  the  view  of  passers-by  in  the  late  spring 
and  summer ;  but  when  the  shrubs  and  trees  had  not  their  full 
clothing  on,  as  it  were,  which  is  the  case  when  this  story  opens^ 
anyone  on  the  high  road  could  have  seen,”  &c,,  &c. 

Did  Mr.  Howard-Taylor  study  his  verb-tenses  among  the 
Macs  or  among  the  Aps  ?  Verily,  with  a  little  more 
practice,  he  will  rival  the  three  Highlanders’  charming 
parley ; — 

Highlander  No.  1. — “  She  shall  have  been  ta  ferra  pest  whisky 
that  ever  she  shall  have  tasted  for  niver  more.” 

Highlander  No.  2. — “So  shall  I  neither.” 

Highlander  No.  8. — “Neither  did  I  too.’* 

The  Adventures  of  Mick  Callighin,  M.P.  A  Story  of  Home  Rule 
And  The  Dr.  Burahos.  A  Romance.  By  W.  R.  AnuketiU.  In  One 
Volume.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

This  little  volume  contains  two  short  stories,  of  which 
the  former,  a  rather  clever  and  amusing  narrative  of  the 
Dick  Whittington  t3q)e,  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice.  As 
Mr.  Ancketill’s  desire  has  been  to  write  a  humorous  story, 
he  has  felt  himself  at  liberty,  in  order  to  gain  this  end, 
to  leap  the  barriers  of  probability  and  reason  very  lightly 
indeed.  The  upward  career  of  his  hero,  Mick,  is  a  swift 
and  glorious  one.  This  young  gentleman  leaves  Ireland  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  finding  his  way  to  London  with 
liis  bundle  and  his  staff,  presents  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
an  Irish  lady  resident  in  Seven  Dials,  whose  guest  he  imme¬ 
diately  becomes.  A  series  of  chances,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Ancketill  relates  with  an  ingenuousness  really  charming, 
provides  his  hero,  in  the  course  of  six  short  months,  with  a 
fashionable  tailor,  a  lavish  acquaintance,  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  coal-mine  in  Ireland,  and  a  wealthy  and  lovely  bride. 
We  allow,  however,  that  Mr.  Ancketill  is  fortunate  in  his 
representation  of  Irish  character,  and  his  story  is  full  of 


racy  and  humorous  passages,  all  written  in  strong  bmm, 
Mick’s  address  to  his  constituency,  as  dictated 
friend.  Father  McQuade,  is  very  cleverly  done.  ^ 

The  second  of  these  tales,  ‘  The  Dr.  Burghos  ’  is  b 
means  so  good  as  *  Mick  Callighin.’  WhUe  Mr!  Ancl^tm 
continues  to  deal  with  the  extravagant,  let  him  like  * 
continue  to  be  funny,  and  by  all  means  let  him  avot^ 
sentimental  romance. 

Darkness  and  Dawn.  By  Annie  Grant  In  Two  VolnmM.  . 
and  Blackett  Runt 

Miss  Grant’s  novel,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Edin 
burgh,  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  favour  among  our  fah 
readers  of  fiction.  For  some  time  to  come  a  novel  about 
Bussia  is  sure  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest  •  and 
Miss  Grant’s  story  has,  besides,  merits  of  its  own.  *In  a 
simple  narrative  style,  its  authoress  has  succeeded  in  giving 
us  very  interesting  glimpses  of  Russian  life.  She  shows  m 
the  Russian  aristocracy  en  famille,  in  town  and  country  • 
the  childlike,  superstitious  peasantry ;  and  she  introduces  us 
to  the  Englishman  in  Russia — who  we  are  not  surprised  to 
discover  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Englishman  at  Jericho 
or  the  Englishman  anywhere  else.  The  chief  episode  in 
Miss  Grant’s  story  is  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  which 
passed  under  the  present  reign,  made  twenty  millioTig  of 
serfs  free  men.  Her  hero  is  the  “  prince  of  serfs,”  young, 
wealthy,  and  cultured,  but  a  slave.  Miss  Grant  has  told 
her  pathetic  tale  with  fervour,  and  the  quaintness  and 
novelty  of  its  material  will  render  it  welcome  among  the 
latest  works  of  fiction. 

THISTLEDOWN. 

On  the  North  Wind;  Thistledoum.  Poems.  By  the  Hon.  Mn.  Wil¬ 
loughby.  In  One  Volume.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Under  this  airy  title  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Willoughby  has 
published  a  collection  of  poems : — narrative  poems,  in  blank 
verso  and  dactyllic  measure  ;  ballads ;  and  fragments.  Of 
these,  the  ballads  are  perhaps  the  best.  They  are  spirited, 
and  easily  written  ;  embody  Scotch  legends,  with  plentiful 
allusions  to  lovers,  kelpies,  and  the  Deil ;  and  move  in 
really  good  ballad  rhythm.  The  greater  part  of  the  blank 
verso  is  simply  mediocre.  At  rare  intervals  some  line,  or 
couple  of  lines,  strikes  us  as  more  than  ordinarily  pleasing 
and  poetical ;  and  at  intervals,  not  so  rare,  we  cannot  but 
smile  at  some  very  apparent  weaknesses  in  poetical  compo¬ 
sition.  Such  an  expression  as  “  tiy  and  rest  a  bit  ”  might 
be  excused  by  the  soft-hearted  as  simple  and  conversational. 
But  when  we  read  the  context,  we  can  hardly  pass  it  by 
unnoticed : — 

Try  and  rest  a  bit ; 

Leat  this  excitement  throw  you  back  again, 

Await  we  what  evolves  I 

Again,  can  we  countenance,  even  in  blank  verse,  such  an 
inversion  as : — 

And  1  went 

To  bear,  of  great  Lablacbe,  the  daughter  sing  ? 

It  is  not  usually  difficult  to  sympatlnse  with  Beauty  m 
pain ;  but  we  cannot  feel  pity  for  the  young  lady  who 
exclaims,  parenthetically,  in  a  speech  of  blank  verse,  “How 
my  head  stounds  I  ”  Among  the  descriptions  in  hterature 
of  the  features  of  fair  women,  we  have  never  met  with  one 
so  truly  unpoetical  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Willoughby  s  of  a 
lady’s  nose, — “Without  dip  or  break.”  It  really  is  not 
fair  to  the  lady  to  suggest  such  horrible  possibilities  1 

Lastly,  we  think  that  expressions  such  as  “  untimeous, 
“mouldable,”  “fritterer,”  and  “hampen’d”  might  we 
have  been  dispensed  with  in  a  collection  of  poems ;  es^- 
cially  when  their  authoress  is' able,  when  she  likes,  togi'o 
us  such  pleasing  and  musical  lines  as  the  following : 

She  would  ride  upon  a  red-gold  horse, 

And  through  the  woods  on  gold  larch-needles  tread. 

The  birk  trees  dripping  gold  about  her  head, 

Her  gold-brown  tresses  floating  on  the  wind.- 
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rently  at  the  command  of  euphony, 
equally  accommodating,  and  gives  u 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

The  Handbook  of  Applied  Mechanics,  by  Henry  Evers, 
LL.D.  (VVilliam  Collins  and  Co.),  appears  to  be  a  very  feeble 
production,  and  one  not  at  all  suited  **  to  enable  students  to 
pass  a  fair  examination  in  the  general  subject ;  ”  and  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  author  when  he  asserts  that  “ 


Oxide  of  iron  is  almost 
- .  o  'JP  oxygen  to  the  blast 

Pointing  out  errors  is  an  ungrateful  task  ;  but  wheu  they 
occur  in  a  b^k  which  pretends  to  give  information  to  those 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  is  incum* 
bent  u^n  every  one  to  speak  plainly.  This  work  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  compiled  without  that  care  which  the  public  has 
a  right  to  demand  from  its  educators.  Its  contents  are  by 
no  means  included  in  the  connotation  of  its  title  ;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  material  is  such  as  to  bewilder  any  student  vmo 
is  in  search  after  systematic  information  ;  and,  though  many 
of  the  statements  contained  in  it  are  incontrovertible,  the 
errors  are  too  numerous  for  a  work  intended  to  impart  accu¬ 
rate  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  well  bound,  well  printed,  and 
well  illustrated. 

The  Elements  of  JEudid  (Wm.  Collins,  Sons,  and  Co.)  has 
been  edited  by  James  Bryce,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  David  Muiin, 
F.R.S.E,  with  a  threefold  object  of  facilitating  and  inducing 
the  study  of  Geometry,  of  rendering  it  more  suggestive  than 
it  is  usually  made,  .and  of  introducing  such  improvements  as 
should  tend  to  remove  the  objections  of  the  modern  school 
of  geometricians.  The  Editors  have  been,  in  the  main, 
successful  in  attaining  their  first  two  objects ;  though  we 
believe  that  they  would  have  compassed  their  end  more  easily 
and  with  greater  certainty  by  a  short  preliminary  course  of 
Practical  Geometry.  The  improvements,  to  which  they  call 
attention,  are  worthy  of  much  praise  ;  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  whole  volume  had  consisted  of  nothing  else  than 
improvements.  Those  portions  of  ‘  Euclid’s  Elements’  which 
remain  practically  intact  tend  to  mar  an  otherwise  very  useful 
book.  ^  Thus,  not  to  mention  such  minor  defects  as  the 
Euclidian  verbiage  which  pervades  many  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tions,  we  find  a  proof  of  the  very  recondite  theorem  that 
parts  which,  when  added  together,  make  up  the  whole,  do 
really  make  it  up  after  the  operation  of  addition  has  been 
Verse  TransUtion.  |  performed  upon  them  (p.  26).  Again,  it  is  virtually  shown 
(p.  20)  that  the  supplements  of  equal  angles  are  equal ;  • 
yet  it  is  proved  a  second  time  a  little  further  on.  A  quite 
similar  blemish  is  the  double  proof  of  a  theorem  and  its 
coutrapositive  ;  if  every  man  has  a  right  to  demand  lil>erty  of 
conscience,  that  which  turns  out  on  investigation  to  have  no 
such  right  cannot  necessarily  be  a  man.  A  little  common  sense  • 
is  surely  not  antagonistic  to  the  study  of  geometry.  But  the 
short-comings  of  Euclid,  viewed  by  modern  lights,  are  iuuu- 
meruble  ;  and  the  present  editors  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
teachers  of  geometry  for  having  erased  not  a  few  of  his 
j  blunders  and  useless  prolixities.  We  notice  a  very  neat  proof 
I  of  Euc.  I.  24,  which,  in  the  original,  is  a  pretty  example  of 
'  joetitio  prinoipiij  and  a  warning  to  tyros  ;  the  theorems  relat- 
'  ing  to  rectangles  have  undergone  great  simplification  ;  the 
Third  and  the  Sixth  Books  have  been  made  conveniently 
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artisans  will  tnd  the  pract  ca  hinU  and  illurtratioua  untamed  ,  without  any  omiaaion  of  the  theorem,  in  former  editioiie, 
in  this  little  work  well  calculated  to  promote  their  ^hnic^  curtailed  atill  further  by  cutting 

education.  Dr.  Evers  commences  with  a  fair  enough  defiui-  ■  z  o  .  -  •'  . » 

tion  of  Applied  Mechanics,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
adhere  to  it  when  he  enters,  more  or  less  fully,  into  such 
subjects  as  Metallurgy  and  the  Safety  Lamp.  A  very  brief 


He  might  as  well  have  described  the  agencies,  natural  and 
artificial,  which  concur  in  the  production  and  the  preparation 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  indiarubber,  and  leather.  We  have 
sought  in  vain  for  the  system  of  classification  adopted  :  all 
hope  of  finding  any  was  at  last  destroyed  when  the  Safety 
l^mp  made  its  appearance— in  Chap.  IX.  on  Machines — 
flanked,  as  it  was,  on  the  one  side  by  the  Silent  Feed,  the 
Clock,  and  Escapements,  and  on  the  other  by  Lord  Stanhope’s 
.  Lever  and  the  Telodynamic  Cord  !  This,  indeed,  would 
appear  hopeless  to  most  readers— and  it  is  hopeless.  Dr.  Evei-s, 
in  describing  the  Siphon,  writes  as  follows  ; — ‘‘  The  reason  for 
this  apparently  strange  circumstance  (water  running  up-hill) 
is  this  :  when  c  is  unclosed,  the  fluid  in  c  d  begins  to  flow  out, 
and  by  so  doing  diminishes  the  pressure  within  the  tube, 
tending  to  form  a  vacuum  towards  D  and  b.  Then  the 
pressure  of  the  air  exerting  itself  on  the  fluid  in  v  forces  it  up 
AB,  where  the  pressure  is  less,  and  a  continuous  flow  goes  on 
through  the  opening  at  c,  simply  because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  v.  The  tendency  is  to  form 
a  vacuum  in  cd,  until  the  fluid  falls  to  the  level  of  a,  when  j 
air  getting  into  the  tube  or  siphon  equilibrium  is  restored  ^ 
and  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow.”  The  style,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  peculiar  and  capable  of  much  improvement ;  and  the  expla¬ 
nation,  as  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  siphon  will  see  at 
a  glance,  is  both  insuflScient  and  inaccurate.  There  is  frequent 
confusion  in  Chap.  IV.  between  fluids  and  liquids,  for 
examples:  “a  quantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may  he 
made  to  sustain  a  weight  however  large  (hydrostatip 
paradox)  ;  ”  and  “  liquids  in  the  form  of  steam,  gas,  water,  &c., 
play  an  important  part,”  and  so  on.  The  terms  force  and 


down  the  easier  demonstrations,  as  that  on  page  195 ;  the 
Fifth  Book  is  treated  algebraically,  and,  as  will  be  readily 
believed  by  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Munn’s  admirable 
‘  Theory  of  Arithmetic,’  in  a  very  lucid  manner.  Projection 
'  ^  .  'ght  have  received 

geometrical 
to  the  begin¬ 
ner,  and  numerous  exercises  for  the  more  advanced  student. 


Mr.  Oliver  Madox-Brown,  the  only  son  of  the  eminent 
l)ainter,  Mr.  Ford  Madox-Brown,  died  on  the  6th  inst.,  after 
a  short  but  painful  illness.  This  announcement  has  been 
received  with  sincere  pain  and  disappointment  by  a  wide  circle 
of  literary  and  artistic  friends,  who  were  confidently  expecting 
a  shining  future  for  this  unusually  gifted  young  man.  Mr. 
O.  Madox-Brown,  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  drudging  in 
the  lowest  forms  at  school,  was  already  an  intelligent  com¬ 
panion  of  several  of  the  leaders  of  living  culture,  and  began 
his  own  independent  work  by  producing  pictures  which  were 
far  more  than  the  mere  clever  imitations  of  a  pupil.  It  seemed 
probable,  however,  that  his  vocation  lay  elsewhere  ;  within 
the  last  year  or  two  he  had  almost  abandoned  painting,  and 
was  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  literature.  Last  year 
he  published  a  novel,*  Gabriel  Denver*  which  presented  none 
of  the  milder  imitative  qualities  that  one  looks  for  from  a 
disciple  of  older  masters,  but  a  certain  crude  power  that  seemed 
to  promise  an  independent  and  original  thinker.  He  is  known 
to  have  sketched,  if  not  partly  written,  another  romance,  the 
plan  of  which  is  spoken  of  as  showing  at  magnificent  force  of 
imaginative  insight  In  Mr.  Oliver  Mudox-Brown  we  lose 
the  youngest  of  recognised  English  writers,  for  he  was  born 
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another  when  two  events  occur  simultaneously.  At  this 
point  there  is  suggested  to  our  auricular  imagination  a  rapid 
succession  of  diminished  sevenths  among  the  stringed  in¬ 
struments  of  the  orchestra,  followed  by  a  very  clash  of 
minor  chords  and  a  roll  of  the  big  drum  I  The  situation  is 
decidedly  dramatic.  In  the  background  (we  have  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  narrative  an  illustration  d  la  Gustave  Dore)  is 
discovered  the  lovely  Ellen,  an  emaciated  lunatic,  hands 
stretched  out  and  outline  of  costume  veiy  tragic  against  the 
lurid  light  of  the  storm,  advancing  towards  the  duellists. 
Husband  and  lover  recognise  her.  The  lover’s  sword  falls 
to  the  ground ;  but  the  husband’s,  still  uplifted, — **  one 
might  have  said  it  was  the  sword  of  the  archangel  Michael 
in  the  hands  of  a  demon,” — attracts  to  its  gleaming  blade 
the  electric  flash,  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  eyes  of 
the  lovers  meet,  the  gambler  is  rivetted  to  the  spot  a  mass 
of  lifeless  carbon. 

M.  Jules  Verne  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  arrange  his 
plot  that  it  would  be  a  heartless  piece  of  mischief  to 
describe  the  last  and  tenderest  scenes ;  and  we  have  only  to 
suggest  that  the  story  would  end  better  if  the  same  flash  of 
electric  light  which  so  beneficently  analysed  the  mortal 
substance  of  the  husband  into  its  component  parts  were 
made  to  perform  a  reverse  and  sjmthetic  process  upon  the 
scattered  wits  of  his  insane  wife.  The  kite,  as  it  is,  has 
too  long  a  tail :  the  managers  will  have  to  apply  their 
scissors  liberally  to  the  fifth  act. 

The  second  story  does  not  differ  in  character  from  the 
first.  It  is  equally  sensational  and  “  deliciously  French,” 
and  both  will  probably  amuse  a  large,  if  not  a  discerning, 
class  of  readers. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Kate  Byrne.  By  S.  Howard-Taylor.  Two  Volumes.  Samuel 
Tiiuley. 

‘  Kate  Byrne  ’  is  one  of  those  weak  and  sapless  novels 
which  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  read  through. 
Never  once  does  its  author  succeed  in  exciting  in  us  the 
very  least  interest  in  what  is  going  on  between  its  covers. 
Its  people  are  one  and  all  children  and  simpletons;  its 
language  is  awkward  and  affected  ;  and  what  should  have 
been  its  best  scenes  are  spoilt  by  an  insufficient,  often 
ridiculous,  style  of  narration.  .We  will  take,  as  an  example 
of  Mr.  Howard-Taylor’s  composition,  a  part  of  the  opening 
paragraph  of  ‘  Kate  Byrne.*  (The  italics  are  own.) 

The  grounds  are  very  tastefully  laid  out;  a  thick  hedge  A/d 
them  and  the  house  from  the  view  of  passers-by  in  the  late  spring 
and  summer ;  but  when  the  shrubs  and  trees  Aad  not  their  full 
clothing  on,  as  it  were,  which  is  the  case  when  this  story  opens^ 
anyone  on  the  high  road  could  have  seen/*  &c.,  &c. 

Did  Mr.  Howard-Taylor  study  his  verb-tenses  among  the 
Macs  or  among  the  Aps  ?  Verily,  with  a  little  more 
practice,  he  will  rival  the  three  Highlanders’  charming 
parley : — 

Highlander  No.  1. — ‘‘  She  shall  have  been  ta  ferra  pest  whisky 
that  ever  she  shall  have  tasted  for  niver  more.” 

Highlander  No.  2. — “So  shall  I  neither.” 

Highlander  No.  8. — “Neither  did  I  too.’* 

The  Adventures  of  Mick  Calliyhin,  M.P.  A  Story  of  Home  Rule 
And  The  Dr.  Burghoe.  A  Romance.  By  W.  R.  AucketiU.  In  One 
Volume.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

This  little  volume  contains  two  short  stories,  of  which 
the  former,  a  rather  clever  and  amusing  narrative  of  the 
Dick  Whittington  type,  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice.  As 
Mr.  Ancketill’s  desire  has  been  to  write  a  humorous  story, 
he  has  felt  himself  at  liberty,  in  order  to  gain  this  end, 
to  leap  the  barriers  of  probability  and  reason  very  lightly 
indeed.  The  upward  career  of  his  hero,  Mick,  is  a  swift 
and  glorious  one.  This  young  gentleman  leaves  Ireland  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  finding  his  way  to  London  with 
Ilia  bundle  and  his  staff,  presents  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
an  Irish  lady  resident  in  Seven  Dials,  whose  guest  he  imme¬ 
diately  becomes.  A  series  of  chances,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Ancketill  relates  with  an  ingenuousness  really  charming, 
provides  his  hero,  in  the  course  of  six  short  months,  with  a 
fashionable  tailor,  a  lavish  acquaintance,  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  coal-mine  in  Ireland,  and  a  wealthy  and  lovely  bride. 
We  allow,  however,  that  Mr.  Ancketill  is  fortunate  in  his 
representation  of  Irish  character,  and  his  story  is  full  of 


racy  and  humorous  passages,  all  written  in  strong  bmm, 
Mick’s  address  to  his  constituency,  as  dictated 
friend.  Father  McQuade,  is  very  cleverly  done.  ^ 

The  second  of  these  tales,  ‘  The  Dr.  Burghos  ’  ig  b 
means  so  good  as  ‘Mick  Callighin.’  While  Mr!  Anc^fiR 
continues  to  deal  with  the  extravagant,  let  him  likew* 
continue  to  be  funny,  and  by  all  means  let  him  avotd 
sentimental  romance.  ^ 

Darkness  and  Dawn.  By  Annie  Qrani.  In  Two  Volnmei.  H 
and  Blackett.  «unt 

Miss  Grant’s  novel,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Edin 
burgh,  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  favour  among  our  fab 
readers  of  fiction.  For  some  time  to  come  a  novel  about 
Russia  is  sure  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest  •  and 
Miss  Grant’s  story  has,  besides,  merits  of  its  own.  In  a 
simple  narrative  style,  its  authoress  has  succeeded  in  givini? 
us  very  interesting  glimpses  of  Russian  life.  She  shows  iw 
the  Russian  aristocracy  en  famille,  in  town  and  country ; 
the  childlike,  superstitious  peasantry ;  and  she  introduces  us 
to  the  Englishman  in  Russia — who  we  are  not  surprised  to 
discover  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Englishman  at  Jericho 
or  the  Englishman  anywhere  else.  The  chief  episode  in 
Miss  Grant’s  story  is  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  which, 
passed  under  the  present  reign,  made  twenty  milligTiB  of 
serfs  free  men.  Her  hero  is  the  “  prince  of  serfs,”  young, 
wealthy,  and  cultured,  but  a  slave.  Miss  Grant  has  told 
her  pathetic  tale  with  fervour,  and  the  quaintness  and 
novelty  of  its  material  will  render  it  welcome  among  the 
latest  works  of  fiction. 

THISTLEDOWN. 

On  the  North  Wind;  Thistledoum.  Poems.  By  the  Hon.  Mn.  Wil¬ 
loughby.  In  One  Volume.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Under  this  airy  title  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Willoughby  has 
published  a  collection  of  poems : — narrative  poems,  in  blank 
verso  and  dactyllic  measure  ;  ballads ;  and  fragments.  Of 
these,  the  ballads  are  perhaps  the  best.  They  are  spirited, 
and  easily  written  ;  embody  Scotch  legends,  with  plentiful 
allusions  to  lovers,  kelpies,  and  the  Deil;  and  move  in 
really  good  ballad  rhythm.  The  greater  part  of  the  blank 
verse  is  simply  mediocre.  At  rare  intervals  some  line,  or 
couple  of  lines,  strikes  us  as  more  than  ordinarily  pleasing 
and  poetical ;  and  at  intervals,  not  so  rare,  we  cannot  but 
smile  at  some  very  apparent  weaknesses  in  poetical  compo¬ 
sition.  Such  an  expression  as  “  tiy  and  rert  a  bit  ”  might 
be  excused  by  the  soft-hearted  as  simple  and  conversational. 
But  when  we  read  the  context,  we  can  hardly  pass  it  by 
unnoticed : — 

Try  and  rest  a  bit ;  ' 

Lest  this  excitement  throw  you  back  again, 

Await  we  what  evolves  I 

Again,  can  we  countenance,  even  in  blank  verse,  such  an 
inversion  as ; — 

And  I  went 

To  hear,  of  great  Lablache,  the  daughter  sing  ? 

It  is  not  usually  difficult  to  sympathise  with  Beauty  m 
pain ;  but  we  cannot  feel  pity  for  the  young  lady  who 
exclaims,  parenthetically,  in  a  speech  of  blank  verse,  “How 
my  head  stounds  I  ”  Among  the  descriptions  in  literature 
of  the  features  of  fair  women,  wo  have  never  met  with  one 
so  truly  unpoetical  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Willoughby  s  of  a 
lady’s  nose, — “Without  dip  or  break.”  It  reafiy  is 
fair  to  the  lady  to  suggest  such  horrible  possibilities  I  ^ 

Lastly,  we  think  that  expressions  such  as  “  untimeous, 

“  mouldable,”  “  fritterer,”  and  “  hampen’d  ”  might  we 
have  been  dispensed  vrith  in  a  collection  of  poems ; 
cially  when  their  authoress  is' able,  when  she  likes,  togi'^ 
us  such  pleasing  and  musical  lines  as  the  following : 

She  would  ride  upon  a  red*gold  horse, 

And  through  the  woods  on  gold  larch-needles  tread, 

The  birk  trees  dripping  gold  about  her  head. 

Her  gold-brown  tresses  floating  on  the  wind.- 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

The  Handbook  of  Applied  Mechanics,  by  Henry  Evers, 
LL.D.  (William  Collins  and  Co.),  appears  to  be  a  very  feeble 
production,  and  one  not  at  all  suited  **  to  enable  students  to 
pass  a  fair  examination  in  the  general  subject ;  ”  and  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  author  when  he  asserts  that  “  young 
artisans  will  tind  the  practical  hints  and  illustrations  contained 
in  this  little  work  well  calculated  to  promote  their  technical 
education.”  Dr.  Evers  commences  with  a  fair  enough  defini¬ 
tion  of  Applied  Mechanics,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
adhere  to  it  when  he  enters,  more  or  less  fully,  into  such 
subjects  as  Metallurgy  and  the  Safety  Lamp.  A  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principles  of  Metallurgy  would  not  have  been 
out  of  place,  but  we  find  upwards  of  thirty  pages  in  a  volume 
of  two  hundred  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  iron  and  steel. 
He  might  as  well  have  described  the  agencies,  natural  and 
artificial,  which  concur  in  the  production  and  the  preparation 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  indiarubber,  and  leather.  We  have 
sought  in  vain  for  the  system  of  classification  adopted  :  all 
hope  of  finding  any  was  at  last  destroyed  when  the  Safety 
lAmp  made  its  appearance — in  Chap.  IX.  on  Machines — 
flanked,  as  it  was,  on_  the  one  side  by  the  Silent  Feed,  the 
Clock,  and  Escapements,  and  on  the  other  by  Lord  Stauhope^s  , 

.  Lever  and  the  Telodynamic  Cord  !  This,  indeed,  would 
appear  hopeless  to  most  readers— and  it  is  hopeless.  Dr.  Evers, 
in  describing  the  Siphon,  writes  as  follows  “  The  reason  for 
this  apparently  strange  circumstance  (water  .running  up-hill) 
is  this  ;  when  c  is  unclosed,  the  fluid  in  CD  begins  to  flow  out, 
and  by  so  doing  diminishes  the  pressure  within  the  tube, 
tending  to  form  a  vacuum  towards  d  and  b.  Then  the 
pressure  of  the  air  exerting  itself  on  the  fluid  in  v  forces  it  up 
AB,  where  the  pressure  is  less,  and  a  continuous  flow  goes  on 
through  the  opening  at  c,  simply  because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  v.  The  tendency  is  to  form 
a  vacuum  in  cd,  until  the  fluid  falls  to  the  level  of  A,  when 
air  getting  into  the  tube  or  siphon  equilibrium  is  restored 
and  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow.”  The  st>'le,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  peculiar  and  capable  of  much  improvement ;  and  the  expla¬ 
nation,  as  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  siphon  will  see  at 
a  glance,  is  both  insufficient  and  inaccurate.  There  is  frequent 
confusion  in  Chap.  IV.  between  fluids  and  liquids,  for 
examples:  “a  quantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may 
made  to  sustain  a  weight  however  large  (hydrostatiq 
paradox)  ;  ”  and  “  liquids  in  the  form  of  steam,  gas,  water,  &c., 
play  an  important  part,”  and  bo  on.  The  terras  force  and 
energy  exchange^  places  with  remarkable  facility  and  appa¬ 


rently  at  the  command  of  euphony.  Oxide  of  iron  is  almost 
equally  accommodating,  and  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  blast 
j  Pointing  out  errors  is  an  ungrateful  task  ;  but  when  they 
I  occur  in  a  book  which  pretends  to  give  information  to  those 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  u^n  every  one  to  speak  plainly.  This  work  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  compiled  without  that  care  which  the  public  has 
a  right  to  demand  from  its  educators.  Its  contents  are  by 
no  means  included  in  the  connotation  of  its  title  ;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  material  is  such  as  to  bewilder  any  student  who 
is  in  search  after  systematic  information  ;  and,  though  many 
of  the  statements  contained  in  it  are  incontrovertible,  the 
errors  are  too  numerous  for  a  work  intended  to  impirt  accu¬ 
rate  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  well  bound,  well  printed,  and 
well  illustrated. 

The  Elements  of  Eudid  (Wm.  Collins,  Sons,  and  Co.)  has 
been  edited  bv  James  Bryce,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  David  Munn, 
F.R.S.E,  with  a  threefold  object  of  facilitating  and  inducing 
the  study  of  Geometry,  of  rendering  it  more  suggestive  than 
it  is  usually  made,  .and  of  introducing  such  improvements  as 
should  tend  to  remove  the  objections  of  the  modern  school 
of  geometricians.  The  Editors  have  been,  in  the  main, 
successful  in  attaining  their  first  two  objects ;  though  we 
I  believe  that  they  would  have  compassed  their  end  more  easily 
I  and  with  greater  certainty  by  a  short  preliminary  course  of 
I  Practical  Geometry.  The  improvements,  to  which  they  call 
attention,  are  worthy  of  much  praise ;  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  whole  volume  had  consisted  of  nothing  else  than 
improvements.  Those  portions  of  *  Euclid’s  Elements  ’  which 
remain  practically  intact  tend  to  mar  an  otherwise  very  useful 
book.  Thus,  not  to  mention  such  minor  defects  as  the 
Euclidian  verbiage  which  pervades  many  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tions,  we  find  a  proof  of  the  very  recondite  theorem  that 
parts  which,  when  added  together,  make  up  the  whole,  do 
really  make  it  up  after  the  operation  of  addition  has  been 
performed  upon  them  (p.  26).  Again,  it  is  virtually  shown 
(p.  20)  that  the  supplements  of  equal  angles  are  equal ;  • 
yet  it  is  proved  a  second  time  a  little  further  on.  A  quite 
similar  blemish  is  the  double  proof  of  a  theorem  and  its 
contrapositive  ;  if  every  man  has  a  right  to  demand  liberty  of 
conscience,  that  which  turns  out  on  investigation  to  have  no 
such  right  cannot  necessarily  be  a  man.  A  little  oomuion  sense  • 
is  surely  not  antagonistic  to  the  study  of  geometry.  But  the 
short-comings  of  Euclid,  viewed  by  modern  lights,  are  iuuu- 
menible  ;  and  the  present  editors  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
teachers  of  geometry  for  having  erased  not  a  few  of  bis 
blunders  and  useless  prolixities.  We  notice  a  very  neat  proof 
of  Euc.  I.  24,  which,  in  the  original,  is  a  pretty  example  of 
petitio  prinoipiij  and  a  warning  to  tyros  ;  the  theorems  relat- 
I  ing  to  rectangles  have  undergone  great  simplification  ;  the 
j  Third  and  the  Sixth  Books  have  been  made  conveniently 
I  short  without  any  omission  of  the  theorems  in  former  editions, 
j  and  they  might  have  been  curtailed  still  further  by  cutting 
I  down  the  easier  demonstrations,  as  that  on  page  195 ;  the 
I  Fifth  Book  is  treated  algebraically,  and,  as  will  be  readily 
believed  by  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Munn’s  admirable 
!  ‘  Theory  of  Arithmetic,’  in  a  very  lucid  manner.  Projection 
I  is  discussed  early  in  the  volume,  and  Loci  might  have  received 
similar  favour ;  there  are  some  good  examples  of  geometrical 
analysis,  explanatory  appendices  of  great  value  to  the  begin¬ 
ner,  and  numerous  exercises  for  the  more  advanced  student. 

Mr.  Oliver  Madox-Brown,  the  only  son  of  tbe  eminent 
l)ainter,  Mr.  Ford  Madox-Brown,  died  on  the  6th  inst.,  after 
a  short  but  painful  illness.  This  announcement  has  been 
received  with  sincere  pain  and  disappointment  by  a  wide  circle 
of  literary  and  artistic  friends,  who  were  confidently  expecting 
a  shining  future  for  this  unusually  gifted  young  man.  Mr. 

O.  Madox-Brown,  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  drudging  in 
the  lowest  forms  at  school,  was  already  an  intelligent  com¬ 
panion  of  several  of  the  leaders  of  living  culture,  and  began 
bis  own  independent  work  by  producing  pictures  wbicb  were 
far  more  than  the  mere  clever  imitations  of  a  pupil.  It  seemed 
probable,  however,  that  bis  vocation  lay  elsewhere  ;  within 
the  last  year  or  two  he  had  almost  abandoned  painting,  and 
was  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  literature.  Last  year 
he  published  a  novel,*  Gabriel  Denver’  which  presented  none 
of  the  milder  imitative  qualities  that  one  looks  for  from  a 
disciple  of  older  masters,  but  a  certain  crude  power  that  seemed 
to  promise  an  independent  and  original  thinker.  He  is  known 
to  have  sketched,  if  not  partly  written,  another  romance,  the 
plan  of  which  is  spoken  of  as  showing  a  magnificent  force  of 
imaginative  insight.  In  Mr.  Oliver  Madox- Brown  we  lose 
the  youngest  of  recognised  English  writers,  for  he  was  born 
so  late  as  1854. 
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GALLERY  OF  THE  NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION,  BOND-STREET. 

Over  and  above  the  careful  selection  of  the  pictures  ex- 
liibited  in  this  gallery  may  be  mentioned  as  a  noteworthy 
characteristic  the  taste  which  influences  their  hanging.  Each 
wall  has  its  own  arrangement,  both  as  to  form  and  light  and 
shade  ;  and  from  every  leading  central  picture  the  eye  is  led 
gently  to  the  rest.  This  is  the  tenth  exhibition  of  cabinet 
pictures,  and  their  number  being  little  over  two  hundred, 
they  can  be  comfortably  seen  and  enjoyed  at  one  visit.  The 
works  are  by  British  and  foreign  artists,  the  latter  being 
represented  chiefly  by  well-known  and,  in  some  instances, 
famous  Belgian  painters.  Let  us  take  the  strangers  first. 

“  The  Inundation  ”  (19),  by  J.  Verhas,  represents  a  little  girl, 
in  a  grey  dress,  who,  in  her  eagerness  to  water  the  bigonia 
on  the  dark-brown  chair,  quite  drowns  the  poor  flower. 
Tliere  is  much  natural  action  in  the  tiptoe  attitude  of  the 
child  as  she  holds  up  the  great  watering-pot,  and  the  white 
marble  panelled  background  is  a  difficulty  the  artist  has  very 
cleverly  overcome,  and  thereby  heightened  considerably  the 
effect  of  the  whole  picture.  The  background  of  “  Mamma’s 
Birthday”  (38),  by  his  brother,  F.  Verhas,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dark  wall  of  Japanese  decoration,  and  the  lady,  who 
advances  to  receive  the  present  of  flowers  her  little  boy  and 
girl  bring  her,  is  attired  in  a  warm  pink  silk.  There  is  much 
liigher  finish  here  than  in  the  preceding  ;  but  it  is  J.  Verhas 
who  possesses  the  greater  spontaneity  and  the  larger  style. 
De  Haas,  the  famous  animal  painter,  is  well  represented  in 
the  present  collection.  His  “Morning  on  the  Dunes”  (6), 
representing  flecked  and  white-faced  cows,  admirably  fore¬ 
shortened,  coming  towards  the  spectator  across  the  misty 
flats,  is,  we  should  say,  the  best  bit  of  animal  painting  in  the 
whole  gallery.  The  donkeys  with  the  peasant  girl  and  boy, 
against  a  dull,  grey  sky,  waiting  on  the  level  sands  for  the 
tide  to  bring  in  the  fishing  boats  (181),  is  perhaps  equally 
well  painted  with  the  last-named  ;  but  it  is  lacking  in  interest, 
from  the  simple  fact,  we  suppose,  that  donkeys  and  children, 
in  England  at  least,  have  been  done  to  death.  For  his  other 
two  works  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  In  “  Landscape  with 
Cattle”  (126),  M.  de  Haas  works  in  combination  with  Haymans. 
A  little  boy  is  tending  cows  in  a  field,  to  which  a  white  w  indmill 
and  some  red-tiled  houses  in  the  distance  lend  character  and 
variety.  The  treatment  is  broad  and  the  colour  true.  There 
is  good  daylight  effect  also  in  71,  in  which  de  Haas  has  Gabriel 
for  a  coadjutor.  Here  the  cattle  are  in  a  hedged-in  field  on 
the  hither  side  of  a  Belgian  village,  and  human  interest  is 
imi)arted  to  the  picture  by  the  girl  knitting  as  she  leans 
against  a  tree.  “The  Poor  Helping  the  Poor”  (43),  bv  P. 
Sadde,  is  another  excellent  picture.  A  fishing  smack  has  been 
beached  in  order  to  unload,  and  the  odd  fish  which  fall  from 
the  cart  which  is  being  fillip  alongside  are  the  perquisites  of 
the  poor  women  whom  we  see  loitering  on  the  sands.  The 
grey  morning  light  breaking  over  the  sea  helps  out  the 
local  truth  and  character  of  the  whole  representation.  In  the 
way  of  still  life  nothing  could  be  more  patly  done  than  the 
“Oranges  and  Oysters”  (67),  and  the  “Strawberries  and 
Heliotrope  ”  (70),  of  S.  Gessa.  “  After  Sundown  ”  (86),  by  F. 
Lamoriniere,  a  lazy  piece  of  w’ater  making  a  devious  path 
through  a  marshy  meadow  under  a  weird-like  effect  of  after¬ 


cerise,  while  nch  damasked  drapery  environ  both. 

The  English  part  of  the  exhibition  is  equally  interestinir 
though  our  space  scarcely  admits  of  our  giving  it  so  detailed  i 

notice.  C.Calthrop’s  two  large  pictures  occupy  places  of  houoar* 

butit  is  his  “Ultramontanes”  (170) ,  which  is  the  most  deserving’ 
It  represents  a  subtle,  calm,  intellectual-looking  Jesuit  hold¬ 
ing  an  argument  with  a  stately,  but  dogged  and  bigotted—if 
not  pig-headed — old  cardinal  in  front  of  the  marble  monu¬ 
ment  to  Innocent  XI.  in  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome  ;  and  on  the  left 
we  see  a  monk  grovelling  on  hands  and  knees  towards  some 
shrine,  a  proneness  not  the  less  abject,  w^e  suppose,  because 
of  the  proximity  of  his  Eminence.  The  picture  is  handled  in 
a  large  effective  way,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  with  snch 
rapid-looking,  sketchy  application  the  artist  has  been  able  to 
bring  out  the  parti-coloured  marbles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  monument  so  well,  and  give  to  the  whole  composition 
so  much  reality.  The  two  figures  are  dashed  in  quite 
masterfully.  The  other  picture,  “  The  Ben^tier”  (132),  with 
a  little  girl  reaching  her  hand  up  to  the  holy-water,  and  two 
uninteresting  monks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  gives  us 
also  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  is  remarkable 
as  showing  the  gigantic  proportions  in  which  some  of  the 
decorative  sculpture  has  been  executed.  The  two  cupidg  of 
Bernini’s  for  instance — the  sculptor  who  threw  so  much  lusty 
life  into  everything  he  did,  and  nearly  killed  his  art  in  so 
doing — are  about  six  feet  high,  and  give  a  doll-like  appearance 
to  every  human  figure  near  them. 

There  are  also  good  examples  of  the  younger  Linnells  in 
this  gallery,  of  T.  S.  (.^ooper,  R.  A.,  E.  Hayes,  K.  H.  A.,  and  a 
charming  little  peasant  girl,  “  The  Fern  Gatherer,  (66)  by  W. 
T.  C.  Dobson,  R.  A.  We  would  call  attention  also  to  “The 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Nero  ”  (4),  by  H.  Darvall,  and  remind  our 
readers  that  this  same  artist  has  a  remarkably  effective  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Dudley,  full  of  local  truth,  representing  “  low 
Tide  in  the  Lagunas,  Venice.”  M.  G.  F.  Teniswood’s  illus¬ 
tration  of  “Mountain  Twilight” — “the  sleep  that  is  among 
the  silent  hills” — is  a  weird-like  scene  full  of  suggestion. 
T.  O.  Hume  strikes  a  similar  key  in  his  “  Moonlight,  Glen 
Orchy  ”  (37) ;  and  E.  Hume’s  “  Landing  the  Nete”  (160),  and 
“  Morning  ”  (179),  are  two  pictures  which  w'e  might  well  take 


tainty  which  prevailed  until  Thursday  afternoon  with  re  e 
ence  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market,  there  are  • 

some  interesting  and  exceptional  movements,  most  of  ^  .®. 
an  upward  direction.  The  English  Funds,  after 
comparatively  neglected  for  some  time,  have  shown  a  no 
tendency  to  improvement,  being  favourably  influenced  ny 
great  want  of  sound  investments,  by  the  anticipatimi  o 
dividend,  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  on  the  6th  of  Vf 
her,  and  lastly,  by  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  ^ 

the  Indian  Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks,  which  fjjg 

so  heavily  from  the  discussions  as  to  the 
Indian  Government  exercising  its  option  of  paying  on 
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Stocks  by  means  of  terminable  annuities^  as  referred  to  in  the 
of  last  Saturday.  Whether  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  take  such  a  step,  so  quickly  following  the  famine 
and  its  incidental  troubles,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  yesterday 
and  to-day  there  has  been  a  rally  in  the  quotations  of  these 
Securities.  The  half-monthly  settlement,  completed  to-day, 
has  only  b^u  remarkable  for  the  comparatively  limited 
amount  of  its  transactions,  and  for  the  failure  of  a  large 
outside  speculator.  In  British  Railway  Stocks  the  tone 
has  been  especially  firm,  the  rise  being  most  noticeable 
in  Metropolitan,  Caledonian,  and  Midland,  while  Brighton 
have  also  been  very  buoyant  at  a  considerable  advance, 
this  Stock  deriving^  support  from  the  good  traffic  receipts, 
and  also  from  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  S.  Laing,  M.P., 
the  Chairman,  proposing  the  consolidation  of  existing 
Preferences  and  the  issue  of  half  a  million  of  new  Five  per 
Cent.  Preference  Stock  to  ‘the  present  holders  of  ordinary 
Stock.  The  great  lines  such  as  the  North  Eastern  and  North 
Western  improved  on  the  probability  of  the  Midland  Board 
deferring  their  threatened  action  with  regard  to  the  abolition 
of  second-class  carriages,  in  response  to  the  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  In  the  Foreign  Market  the  principal 
features  are  the  continued  fall  in  Argentine,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  and  Turkish  Bonds,  and  the  advance  in  Japanese, 
Peruvian,  Egyptian,  and  Portuguese.  Spanish  improved  on 
the  satisfactory  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Carlists. 
The  explanation  of  the  depression  in  Turkish  Bonds  is  that  it 
is  understood  a  further  amount  of  Five  per  Cent.  General 
Debt  is  being  quietly  issued.  United  States  Government 
Securities  are  firm  at  a  rise  of  A  per  cent.,  and  many  of  the 
American  Railway  Bonds  and  Shares  are  higher,  particularly 
Illinois  Central  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  while  Eiie  and 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  are  also  a  fraction  better. 
Canadian  Railway  Securities  have  participated  in  the  favour¬ 
able  movement,  and  Colonial  Government  Securities  are 
almost  without  exception  1  to  per  cent,  better,  some  of  the 
paoney  realised  by  the  sale  of  Indian  Railway  Stocks  having, 
it  is  thought,  been  re-invested  in  these  Stocks,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  Indian  Government  Stocks.  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Stock  has  had  a  further  severe  relapse,  being 
adversely  affected  by  the  embarrassments  of  the  speculator 
already  alluded  to,  and  shows  a  decline  from  last  Friday’s 
quotation  of  U.  The  Markets  for  the  present  remain  mode¬ 
rately  firm,  but  with  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the 
course  of  the  Money  Market,  a  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  may  be  imminent. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Subscription  Lists  for  the  Issue  of 
300, 000^.,  the  Balance  of  the  Share  Capital  of  the  Banbury 
and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway  Company  will  be  closed  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  17th  inst.,  for  London,  and  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  18th  inst.,  for  the  Country. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Books  for  the  Registration  of 
Transfers  of  Shares  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
road  Company  will  be  closed  in  New  York  from  Satur¬ 
day,  the  14th  November,  to  Monday,  the  14th  December. 

The  Erie  Railway  Company  announce  that  the  Coupons 
due  1st  December  next  on  the  Issue  of  3,000,000/.  Second 
Consolidated  Mortgage  Seven  per  Cent.  Sterling  Bonds  will 
be  paid  on  and  after  that  date  at  the  London  Offices  of  the 
Company. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  the  movements  have  been  as 
follows  : — A  rise  of  2^  in  Metropolitan  ;  2  in  Sheffield;  1|  in 
Caledonian,  Midland, and  North  Eastern;  Ijf  in  North  British; 
1^  in  London  and  Brighton;  Ij  in  Great  Western;  1  in 
Sheffield  “  A  ;”  ^  in  South  Eastern  “  A  ;”  f  in  London  and 
North  Western ;  and  ^  in  Chatham  and  Dover  and  Metro¬ 
politan  District.  The  latest  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  97 ;  Great  Eastern,  41 J ;  Great  Northern, 
140;  ditto  “A,”  158;  Great  Western,  1154;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1431;  Brighton,  92;  North  Western,  1501; 
South-Western,  115J;  Chatham  and  Dover,  231;  ditto  Pre¬ 
ference,  72;  Midland,  137f;  Metropolitan,  73;  Metropolitan 
District,  321 ;  ditto  Preference,  73 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln,  751;  ditto  Deferred,  45;  North  British,  67j;  North 
Eastern,  1C9|;  South  Eastern,  112;  ditto  Deferred,  991. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  changes  have  comprised  a  rise  of  3 
in  the  Japanese  Loans;  i  in  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  1872; 

^  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  and  Portuguese ;  and  |  in 
^Spanish  Three  per  Cents.;  but  a  fall  of  2  in  Paraguay,  1871  ; 
H  hi  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.,  1865 ;  1  in  Argentine,  1868  ; 
diUo  1871.  Hard  Dollar,  Bolivian  Six  per  Cents.,  Costa  Rica, 
i87l,  and  Paraguay,  1872 ;  |  in  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents.  (B. 
And  C.) ;  5  in  ditto  Five  per  Cents. ;  ^  in  ditto  Six  per  Ceute., 
1871,  and  French  Three  per  Cents. ;  ^  in  Italian,  1861,  Turkish 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  French  Five  Cents.,  and  Egyptian, 
1868 ;  and  ^  in  ditto,  1873.  The  quotations  are 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,88;  ditto  Public  Works,  85  ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  71 ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  681 ;  Bolivian 
33  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,92;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  99;  ditto  1871,  99 xd;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 
Lents.,  1870,  85 ;  ditto  1873,  84  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 


104;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  24 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents., 
1872,  23 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  99 ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  104  ;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  89  xd;  ditto  1864, 
98;  ditto  18S8,  82^  ;  ditto  English,  1878,  741;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  95|;  ditto  Nino  per  Cents.,  106;  ditto  Ehddive  Seven 
per  “Cents.,  76};  Entre  Rios,  96;  French  Defence,  101|; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  99* ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  61};  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  8;  ditto,  1870,  8; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  72 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents., 

1861,  67}  xd ;  ditto  Tobacco,  99 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents. 
(Marem.  Railway),  67 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  94 ;  Japan 
Nine  per  Gents.,  108 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  98 ;  Mexi¬ 
can  Three  per  Cents.,  16|;  ditto,  1864,  7*;  Portuguese,  47*; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  18;  ditto  1872,17;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  711;  ditto  1872,  691;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 

1862,  100;  ditto  1872,  99;  ditto  1873,  100;  Charkof  Azof, 
98 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  83^ ;  ditto  Orel,  98 ;  San  Domingo,  9 ;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  'per  Cents.,  83;  Spanish  Three  per  Gents.,  18|; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  83 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  44| ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  681  ex  draw ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869,  64 ;  ditto  Six  'per  Cents.,  1871,  63|;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents. 
(B  and  C),  83}  ;  and  Uruguay,  63}. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripta, 

THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3<1. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.481.  NOVEMBER  7,  1874. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Birmingham. 

The  Disestablishment  of  the  Church. 

Foreign  Competition  with  English  Industry.  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia. 
Gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Speech  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Landsturm  Bill. 

A  People's  Army.  The  Fox  and  the  Ink  Bottle. 

The  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 

Poetry: — The  Autumn  of  the  World. 

The  Greville  Joamals. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten.  A  Cluster  of  Lives.  Recent  Hygienic  Works. 
Books  of  the  Week.  Notes  on  the  Magazines. 

Music.  Art.  The  Drama.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  16i.  per  annum. 

London:  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND.  W.C. 

rrflE  EXAMINER  in  AM  ERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

JL  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Annual 
Subscription,  including  Postage,  is  178.  4d.  or  4*34  dols.,  Gold,  and  may  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  F. 
W  ILLEY,  34*  Pine  street.  New  York. 

Theatre  royal,  DBURY-LANE. — Sole  Lessee  and 

Manager.  F.  B.  Chattehton.— Immense  success  of  RICilARD 
CCEUR-DE-I.ION.  Every  Eveiilng,  at  6  45,  NOBODY  IN  LONDON. 
At  7.45,  RICHARD  C<EUR-DK-LION  :  Mr.  James  Anderson,  Mr.  W. 
Terriss,  and  Mr.  Creswlck;  Miss  W’allis  and  Miss  Bessie  King.  To  conclude 
with  HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERYWHERE:  F.  Evans  and  Troupe. 
Prices  from  6d.  to  £5  5f.  Doors  open  at  6.3U.  Commence  at  6.45.  Box 
Office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 

T^RENCH  gallery,  120  Pallmall.— The  TWENTY- 

Jj  SECOND  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by 
BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS  is  NOW  OPEN. 

XPRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.  —  MAK  ART’S 
Jj  Great  Historical  PICTURE -VENICE  DOING  HOMAGE  to 
CATARIVA  CORNARO  — at  the  Twenty  -  second  Annual  Winter 
Exhibition. 


WILL  OPEN  NEXT  MONDAY,  the  16th  inst.,  the 
NINTH  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  FRENCH 
ARTISTS.  168  New  Bond-treet.  pESCHAMPS,  Secretary. 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 

8T.  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACK,  comment  each 
afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Nov.  Dr.  G.  G.  ZKKFFI, 

F  R  Hist  8.  (Lecturer  on  Historic  Ornament,  National  Art  Training  School, 
South  Kensington,  Ac.),  “A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  the  abstract 
and  concrete  Nature  of  the  Devil.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription.  £1.  Payment  at  the  door  :-One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tandscaoe  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  lilustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

fliHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

L  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  MuMum,  the  U^undls  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  by  the  Pal*^ 
ffranhical  Hakluyt.  Royal  Geographical,  Numlsmatlcal,  and  other  learned 
ffiS.^PElJcE^^ SAWlfKk.  BIRD,  and  CO..  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone -place,  London. 
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-M'Tg.  C3-EOXiOa-ISa?, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

J  GEOLOGY,  andean  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Kocka,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  ot  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Pa|^,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  6 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  *  9 

300  bpc'cimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  there  interesting  branches  oi  Science,  a  knowledge  ol  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

rjlHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851). 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  Ills  Grwe 
on  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  wnich  1  may  Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.** 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

BROMPTON,  and  167  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 

Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’ Establishment  and  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond* 
street),  W. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  AustnUia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton.  vii&  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Biiudisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
I’edigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 


Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  .3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
tienealogist,  26  Cranbourn e-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  fid.  Livery  Button  Die's,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  68.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12s.  fid.  Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  — T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Oueen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St 
Martiu’s-lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Pap;>r  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lane). 

1  RAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

.1  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  etamped  in  rich  colours. 


a  ream  or  paper  and  125  fiigh  flap  envelopes,  etamped  ir 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  «is.  No  chame  for  engraving  < 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Xloi 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


die.— T.  CUL- 
>ard  of  Trade, 


r'lULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  I'iate, 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  fid.;  Crest  or  .\lonogram  Plate,  68. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,(X)0  to  select 
Irom  :  — £2  2s.;  £3  3s.;  £4  48.;  £6  6s.;  £6  IGs. ;  very  ma.ssive,  £10  lOs.  ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  irts.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CUI. LETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lane),  W.C. 

VTISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

Y  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  U  eddiug 
cfirds,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  6cL — 
r.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin  s-lane). 

■\/IONOGRAMS  ana  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 

,  STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 
1  ne  following  are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
^niperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Vork. 
-  ^1**'^“^**^  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regiinentai 

Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Karls,  Barons,  and  Brit^h  Com- 
mouers.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono- 
Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
I  series  of  6,000  different  cresU  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL- 

.tfiluMmSS'S  U«ito4srw.e.‘ 


ISSUE  of  £300,000,  the  Balance  oi  the  SHARE  CAPITAL  of  tb« 

r>  ANBURY  and  CHELTENHAM  DIRECT  RAIT  Waat 

r>  COMPANY-CLOSING  of  the  LISTS.-Notice  Is  hetiiT 
that  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  for  the  above  win  be 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  17th  inst.,  for  London,  and  on 
NEXT,  the  18th  inst,  for  Country  applications.  "  "  ^-DNEsDay 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

RICHARD  B.  looker,  Secretari' 
No.  3  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  12th  November,  1874  ^ 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPanv 

X  •  Established  1808. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.G.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  S  W 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Msa>e«r. 

UROVIDENT  CLERKS*  MUTUAL  LIFjT^sa 

X  CIATION.  Established  1840. 

Income  from  premiums . £80,000  per  annom 

Interest  on  Investments  .  27,000  per  annniiL 

Invested  funds  .  630,000 

,  W.  T.  LINFORD.  Secretanr 

No.  15  Moorgate- street,  London. 

m^HE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBFPir 
X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

rpiFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to^ie^d^oced 
r  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  bn  Freehold  and  Lcm^ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29 and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Pnrposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  3outhampton-buildlng8,  Chancery  lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and 30 South* 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  withoat  say 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  custmner. 

Cheque  books  supplied .  . 

Purenases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  oiten  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  bein^m 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fif) 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  IMccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  IBs.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  318.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double 
318.  6d.,  428.,  and  52s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42b.  and  52s. Od. ; 
postage  free.  . 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  i  loct- 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

T PLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  forVARI- 

li  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  ol 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  ln«- 
pensive.  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  48.  6d.,  7b.  wi-> 
lOs.,  and  16s.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. _ 

J^OMPT.FXTON  PTTJ.S  Rosa’s).— They  quickly 


248  High  Uolbom.  London.  _ 

/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX- 
vT  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  in^* 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  ,  ^1. 

38.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  M. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 

ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d.  _ 

QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  AI£X. 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps.— ALLA.  j 

248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  os-  ■  * 
Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 
xX  will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  bwom 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  1*  /  fo-t*. 

sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when, 
eight  hours,  grey  ness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionan 
Priev  lOs-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. —218  High  Holbom,  London- 
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SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

fteasn  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  i  in  mediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  flares,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  houseWd  mourning  at  a  great 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IBONMONSERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

•O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Eleotro-Siivering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE.  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


ORA  TEFDL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
flue  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills,  it  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con* 
stitution  mav  be  graduallv  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  Mood  andi  a 
properly  nourished  frame.”— 8ee  article  in  the  Civil  Setr^  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-strcet, 
and  170  IMccadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 
Makers  qf  Epps's  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation, 


12  Table  Forks . 
18  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
I  Mustarddo.  .. 
0  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Butter  Knife.. 


8  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  18e.  0d.  to  70s.:  Tea  and  Coffee  Services, 70s.  to  200s.; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15b.  iM  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  60b.  ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

i^LD  GOODS  RE  SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

yy  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsixe.  2ndsise.  Srdsise. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

O  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  Dtuu  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d.i  sets  of  toilet  ware.  lbs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  I8s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49b. 

QLACK’S  **  STRA.ND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

^  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .38.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120b. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 


against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square).  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  AND  INDIGESTION. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE’S* 

PANOEEATIO  EMULSION  AND  PANOEEATINE 

ABl  TBB  MOST  POTBltT  BKMIDIAL  A0BRT8. 

They  are  the  only  remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nauaea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place 
of  the  oil  when  the  stomach  cannot  tolerate' it.  These  facts  are  now  attested 
by  the  published  records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which 
accompany  each  Bottle.  Bottles  from  2s.  to  21b. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond-street,  London,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists,  who  also  supply  SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  CELE¬ 
BRATED  COUGH  LINCTUS,  or  PECTORAL  SYRUP. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

R  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
rragrunce  to  the  Bresth.  Price  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumera  and  at 
Axgel  Pabsaoe,  93  Upper  Thames-street,  Londow,  E.C. 


Bra-room  Fire-irons,  3b.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  toSOa 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30b. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  95s. 

Iron  Tri^s,  set  of  Three,  9a  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  05s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CUUNARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prise  Set  .  .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

OLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  conUlnlng  upwards  of  350  Enwavings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Fumisliing  Ironmongery,  Slacks  Nickel  and 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

BICHASD  and  JOEK  SLACK, 
IRONMORQERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STEAK D,  W. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

fur  all  who  use  the  ”  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


“rjLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  EeBned  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
^qusl  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It  12  Sobo-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
RKARTBURN.  headache,  gout,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
^t  niJid  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIKs.  children,  and  INFANTS. 

,„^*N^EF0RD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-Street,  London, 
ana  01  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAE  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBSARIES.  ’ 

LIZZIE.  By  Lady  Duffus  Habdy.  3  vols. 
DARKNESS  and  DAWN.  A  Russian  Tale 

*»  ‘he  DUCHESS 

“There  is  much  in  this  book  to  interest  and  excite,  besides  the 
tions  of  Russian  people  and  scenery,  which  form  the  groundwork  of 
romance.” — Atlienaum. 

HOPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  ST.  OLAVE’S.’  3  vols.  ^ 

“This  interesting- novel  will  afford  its  readers  much  entertainment 
amusement.” — Messenger, 

A  EOSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Olipuant 

Anthor  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  3fcc.  2  vols.,  21s.  ^ 

“One  of  the  best  stories  we  owe  to  Sirs.  Oliphant.”— Times. 

QUEENIE.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright  and  charming  novel.” — Morning  Post. 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Autlior  of 

‘  PATTY,’  &c.  3  vols.  [jyrot,  20 

The  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.’  Cheap  Edition,  6s.,  bound  and  Illufitrated. 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “HURST  and  BLACKETT’S 

fi'P  A  A  i>rk  T  Tni>  A  T>  V  »♦  .  — ^vm.b<aao 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  AdvertisementSi 
84  PLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


From  the  »  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;^  AprU  29<A,  1872. 

“  THE  TnTBVNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  lading  Journal'  is  in 
F.ngland." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  &c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  nnmbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
Englisii  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  It  Is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 


By  Mrs.  THOMAS  ERSKINE, 
Two  Volumes. 


From  the  “ 8ATURDA Y REVIEW," November  9th,  1872. 

**  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widdy 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  OrriCE,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


AND 


An  Account  of  the  Practical  Working  op  the  Various  Fisheribs 

AROUND  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS,  WIT^  ILLUSTRATIONS  4^ 

TiONS  OP  THE  Boats,  Nets,  and  other  Gear  ijr  iJsi. 


Now  ready.  New  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  248., 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION : 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third. 

“The  writer  of  ‘Supernatural  Religion’  bos  conferred  a  boon  on  all 
students  of  theology.”—  Westminster  Review. 

“Tlie  book  proceeds  from  a  man  of  ability,  a  scholar,  and  reas oner,  whose 
di.«cus8ions  are  conducted  in  a  judicial  meiYiod."—Athemeum. 

"  By  far  the  most  decisive,  trenchant,  and  far-reaching  of  the  direct  con¬ 
tributions  to  theological  controversy  that  have  been  made  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.”— FortnivAf/j/  Review. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  tlie  gifts  and  acquirements  necessary  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  so  masterly  and  exhaustive  a  treatise  as  the  present  are  united  in 
the  same  perwu.”- /’o/l  Mali  Gazette. 

“  We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  learned  and  able  work.  .  .  .  The 
masterly  examination  of  the  evidences  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  in  these  volumes,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  an  unparalleled  specimen 
in  the  English  language.”- 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


EDMUND  W.  H.  HOLDSWORTH,  F.L.S,  F.Z.S.,  Ac 

Late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Sea  Fisheries  Commission. 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  6,  7,  and  8  Charing-cross 


new  field,  and  not  indisposed  to  profit  bv  his  descriptive  powers  in  learning 
something  of  the  perils  and  pleasures  of  a  ‘squatter's  ’  life  in  the  bush.  — 
The.  Aihenoum. 

“  We  settle  down,  in  companionship  with  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  at  w 
Gangoil  Farm,  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  just  as  easily  and  comfort¬ 
ably  as  we  did  at  Orley  Farm  itself.  There  are  not  a  few  persons  to  whom 
the  bare  Idea  of  a  colonial  existence  is  intolerable ;  yet  here  it  is  made  even 
charming,  and  the  denizens  of  tliose  fur  lauds  should  be 
Mr.  Trollope  for  giving  us  such  a  captivating  account  of  them.  The  wwa 
is  all  in  his  own  style— true  to  life,  lightened  by  passages  of  8®“^® 
humour,  suggestively  rather  tliau  elaborately  descriptive,  aud  with  a 
though  not  oDtrusive,  moral.  As  a  tale  it  lias  an  interest  even  above  that  01 
the  family  picture  whicii  Mr.  Trollope  knows  so  well  how  to  paint,  while  as 
a  glimpse  of  colonial  manners  it  is  capital.” — The  Standard. 

NOTICE.— Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  Booksellers,  and  Bookstalls,^® 
Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition  ithe  first  Four  Editions  were  each  at  iss.;, 
,  price  78.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  BUTLER’S  The  WILD  NORTH  LAND. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  7a  M- 

“  The  love  of  adventure  breathes  through  every  page  of  his  book,  sad 

gives  it  a  pleasant  flavour  of  originality.”— Aia/arday  AmVm. 

“  It  Is  not  always  tliat  the  restless  wanderer,  whose  love  of  adveniu 
leads  him  into  the  wildest  recesses  of  distant  mountains,  can 
impressions  wilh  the  skill  and  power  that  are  shown  by  the  author  or  i 
Wild  North  Land.’ ”—.4f/ien<efi»».  tBawlde 

“  Captain  Butler’s  volume  ot  travel,  adventure,  and  discoveiy  in  tne 
regions  of  the  American  continent  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  oi  civ 
tion,  appears  very  opportunely  at  this  Christmas  season.  The  long  ^ 
evenings  at  home  are  just  the  tlnie  wiien  such  stirring  narratives 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  most  splendid  field  for  enterprising  trave 
within  the  territory  of  the  British  Empire.” — Daily  News. 

London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  and  SEARLE,  Crown- 
buildings,  188  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


rPEXT-BOOKS  in  LOGIC  and  MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

-L  By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Aberdeen. 

Logic,  price  10s.  Od.,  or  in  Two  Parts s.  d. 

Deduction  . 4  0 

Induction  .  6  6 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  .  10  0 

Or  Psychology  and  History  of  Philosophy  .  6  6 

Ethics  and  Ethical  Systems .  4  6 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect 
The  Emotions  and  the  Will. 


Third  Edition,  in  preparation. 
London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.^S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets, &c.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
5h.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REYNKLL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James's,  Westminster, 
”  ARD  DALLOW,  at  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Sat ukdav,  Nov 


